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THE COVER 


“THE HILL,” a feature of the University Campus, has at its foot the 
home of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. Mile-long 
State Street, the busy thoroughfare which joins the University with the 
State Capitol, runs parallel to the building at the left of the picture; 
a few steps to the right is beautiful Lake Mendota. Among century-old 
oaks and elms, at the fringe of the University grounds, the Society's 
building lends dignity to the surroundings by its columned stone ex- 
terior and vine-covered balustrade. Since 1900 the Society—library, 
museum, and offices—has been housed in this structure. It is pictured 
for the readers to remind them that the Centennial Year of this organi- 
zation is about to make its exit. 
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Chats with the Editor 


HE BOARD OF CURATORS has chosen as the leader and first 
T st of the Society for the next three years, Professor 

Robert K. Richardson of Beloit College. President Richard- 
son has had a long and distinguished career in 
Wisconsin since joining the history department at 
Beloit in 1901. Beloved by his colleagues and 
students, his warm and genial personality has long made him 
welcome at the councils of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. He 
has served as a member of the Board of Curators since 1927, and 
as vice-president since 1937. He has made many fruitful sug- 
gestions since joining the Executive Committee of the Curators, 
and has been instrumental in promoting the acquisition of the 
records of the Congregational Presbyterian Convention and other 
valuable library and museum materials during his long interest in 
the affairs of the Society whose helm he now assumes. 

This brings to a close the six-year administration of William A. 
Titus, whose articles have often graced the pages of our Magazine 
and whose counsel and leadership have been invaluable. Fortu- 
nately, Senator Titus’ declination to stand again for our highest 
office will mean no diminution in his activities in our behalf. He 
has agreed to serve our new President as a member of the Executive 
Committee and has also accepted the chairmanship of the His- 
torical Sites Committee, appointed by President Richardson in ac- 
cordance with the mandate of the membership at the Prairie du 
Chien meeting. Our sense of loss at the termination of his presi- 
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dency is great, but is assuaged by our advance knowledge of the 
capacity of his successor. Happy is the society which can produce 
two such leaders in succession. 


IN OcToBER, 1846, a group of Wisconsin leaders, gathering to draft 
the first State Constitution, took time out from their arduous duties 
to establish the SraTE HistoricaL Society. Our celebration of 
that notable event has been a distinct success. 
A special exhibit, which many of you have seen, 
showing the development of the Society over 
the past century and its dreams for the period just ahead, was 
opened by Governor Goodland and Chief Justice Rosenberry on 
the first of October. They were followed by a series of speakers 
each Tuesday night throughout the month, who told their audiences 
of what the Society had meant in the past and something of what 
it could mean in the future. This series of short talks was subse- 
quently rebroadcast over the State stations, the stations in Wis- 
consin of the Mutual Broadcasting System, and WIBA, Madison, 
and was therefore heard by a much wider audience than the hun- 
dreds who attended at our building. It was an inspiring and in- 
structive celebration, and launched our second century appropriately 
and well. 


The Society's 
Centennial 


WITHIN A MONTH of the time this reaches the hands of our mem- 
bers, the Society will again be before the Legislature with its budget 
for the next biennium. The actions of the Joint Finance Committee 
and of the Legislature itself will fix, more than 
any other single factor, our course and our fate 
for the next two years. 


The Budget 
for 1947-49 


The budget this year offers unusual problems. No one need 
be reminded of what is happening to costs—to costs of materials 
needed for maintenance, to costs of supplies for the office, to costs 
of books for the library. Our budget must reflect these rising costs. 
But there are other complicating factors. There are more than 
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18,500 students at the University this semester; a year ago there 
were only 9,000. This record enrollment is involving heavy addi- 
tional use of every department of our library, which is now open for 
the first time on Sunday afternoons and evenings. Extra staff is es- 
sential if the load is to be borne and the needs of this huge student 
body met. An additional microfilm reader is necessary if the great 
influx of readers is to use our growing collection of microfilm satis- 
factorily. The advent of the first manuscripts of our new biography 
series will place an intolerable load on the already overworked edi- 
torial department if an assistant is not obtained. The museum is 
moving forward on a complete revamping of its exhibits and re- 
cataloguing of its collection in preparation for the centennial year of 
the State, 1948. This job is tremendous, and if it is to be completed 
on schedule, more help is needed. Our building was dedicated over 
forty-six years ago, and it is unhappily common knowledge that 
the older a building gets the more it consumes in repairs and up- 
keep. We have amassed during the war years a small surplus in 
maintenance funds, but much of our plumbing needs replacing, 
the wiring is antiquated and in some cases dangerous, the freight 
elevators are worn to the point that elevator companies refuse to 
undertake their renovation. Much of the building needs repainting, 
and the exterior stonework must be overhauled before another 
winter. These things could not be taken care of during the war; 
they must be taken care of in the immediate future. 

Then there is the Junior Historians program, in which we are 
so deeply interested and which we feel is the most significant single 
innovation we can make at this time. The response from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, under John Callahan, and of 
various groups of teachers, has been most encouraging. We feel 
that things are well started. But only the beginning has been made. 
Once in operation, the program will require the services of a full- 
time staff member and a secretary. And the junior magazine will 
cost money. Printing costs are rising more rapidly than most costs. 
To postpone the inception of the junior program would sacrifice 
the impetus of the centennial period. If we fail to get the neces- 
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sary small appropriation, the program must die still-born. In ad- 
dition, we are asking $5,000 for an expert survey of the State 
archives situation, in which we have not only an interest but a 
direct responsibility. We also plan to make our contribution to 
the celebration of the State centennial in 1948. 

The result is that our budget for the next biennium calls for 
rather substantial increases. In this, unfortunately, our budget is 
not unique. The Legislature is going to be faced with similar 
proposals from almost every other governmental agency. Costs 
have gone up for all of us. Salary levels have advanced. The re- 
moval of wartime restrictions has caused new programs, long 
postponed, to mushroom elsewhere. The Centennial of Statehood 
is in everyone’s calculations. It may prove more difficult to secure 
increased appropriations from the next Legislature than from any 
of its predecessors. In this situation, we ask the wholehearted co- 
operation of every member in forwarding the merits of our case. 
We have kept our estimates at low levels. We have eliminated 
everything we did not feel was essential. Our budget is not what 
we want: it is what we feel we have to have. On the following 
pages there is a brief discussion of some of our plans and problems. 
We are not minimizing the job ahead. We need and ask the help 
of everyone of you. 


OUR MEMBERSHIP rolls are increasing rapidly. Between July 1 
and the end of October, 118 new annual and 4 life members joined 
the Society. The loss in the same period of 26 members. from 
death and resignation left us as of November 1 
with a total membership, excluding exchanges, 
of 1,687. The joint membership plan, inau- 
gurated with the Brown County Historical Society, has accounted 
for 41 new members, while the efforts of our officers and current 
members, headed by Curator Heinemann of Merrill, have ac- 
counted for the rest. Another 500 new members will place us 
in the van of the historical societies of the country. There is the 
goal. How soon will we reach it? 


Our Growing 
Membership 

















In Retrospect and Prospect 


By CLIFFORD LORD 


creature of man. Our nation has had but one such anni- 

versary. An institution as seemingly eternal as the Christian 
religion has had but nineteen such birthdays. Our State itself has 
yet to reach its first centennial. Yet here we are tonight, celebrating, 
a few weeks to be sure before the exact date, the one hundredth 
birthday of our Society. 

A one hundredth birthday—a centennial—is naturally an occa- 
sion for a certain amount of legitimate self-gratification, of satis- 
faction at having achieved an age of such respectable proportions 
amidst the obvious frailty of human institutions. In the case of 
this Society, it may be accompanied quite properly with a certain 
glow of satisfaction at a consciousness of a job well done, of a 
proud record honestly compiled, and of scholarship well founded 
and forwarded. For there are many items in the record of our 
Society which are remarkable—or, better, worthy of remark—at a 
time like this. 

In the first place, the mere fact that the people of Wisconsin 
should decide to establish a historical society even before the area 
had achieved statehood, is not only remarkable; it is, so far as 
I know, almost unique. It took vision and sheer gambling instinct 
to dare to start a Wisconsin-wide historical society when most of 
the ten-year-old Territory was still unsettled, when communica- 
tions were still difficult, and when our citizenry of necessity was 
far more interested in making history than in recording it. Yet 
such was the realization on the part of a small group of our citizens 
of the perishable nature and the importance of contemporary his- 


| ONE hundredth anniversary is an important event for any 





THIs talk was given by MR. LORD at the annual banquet at the centennial 
meeting of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, Prairie du 
Chien, August 23, 1946, 
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tory that they resolved, while our leaders were first starting to 
thresh out the details of a proposed state constitution, to found our 
Society. Of course, the fact that almost half of the population of 
the Territory at that time were former residents of New York 
may have had something to do with this remarkable perspicacity 
—but frankly I doubt it. 

It may be freely admitted that the Society in its first eight years 
accomplished little. A small library of 50 volumes, now proudly 
displayed as one of the curiosities of the Society, was gathered, 
annual meetings were held, the Society was twice reorganized, 
and a distinguished succession of pioneers occupied the presidency. 
With the calling of Lyman Copeland Draper, born and bred a 
Yorker, to the post of executive secretary in 1854 at the age of 
thirty-seven, the real work of the Society began. Draper, of course, 
had already achieved nationwide recognition as a collector of the 
records of the pioneers of the old frontier, and was admirably 
suited by experience and by temperament for the job he now 
undertook. By the time of his retirement in 1886, the library had 
gtown, with the able assistance of Daniel S. Durrie, called from 
Albany, New York, to be the Society’s first librarian, from 50 to 
118,000 volumes; the Society had moved from Draper’s barn, to 
the Baptist Church, to three whole floors of the south wing of the 
Capitol building. Surviving the effects of the Civil War, which 
elsewhere often proved fatal to similar institutions and which here 
temporarily crippled Draper’s publication program, the Society was 
well established. With Draper's gift of his priceless manuscript col- 
lection, it assumed its rightful place among the leading historical 
societies of the nation—a position which it has continued to hold. 

We do not have time this evening to pay adequate attention to 
the developments of the succeeding years. We may only pause 
to mention some of the points most worthy of remark. 

Under Draper’s successor, Reuben Gold Thwaites, the tradition 
of scholarly production reached full flower. Thwaites, with the aid 
of the then young Annie Nunns, made a reputation as one of the 
ablest historical administrators in the country, and with the aid in 
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his later years of Louise Phelps Kellogg, produced a profusion of 
important works of American historiography, most notably the 
73 volumes of the Jesuit Relations, the 32 volumes of Early 
Western Travels, and the Original Journals of Lewis and Clark. 
Miss Kellogg in later years was to produce her own well-known 
French and British Régime(s) in Wisconsin and the Northwest 
and became the first woman to be elected president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Society. The library meanwhile grew 
to 375,000 volumes, and the Society, in the middle of Thwaites’s 
superintendency, secured its present building—almost fifty years 
ago. 

With the death of Dr. Thwaites, the superintendency passed 
to Milo M. Quaife, who during a brief (for Wisconsin) tenure 
of six years from 1914 to 1920 inaugurated the WISCONSIN MaGa- 
ZINE OF HIsTory, and saw the library continue its remarkable 
growth to 446,000 volumes. There followed the twenty-year 
régime of Joseph Schafer, during which his devotion to the history 
of the common man and especially to the history of agriculture 
and land tenure produced the provocative concept of the Domesday 
Book, with its appreciable impact on American historical method. 
During the war so recently concluded, much was done by Dr. 
Alexander to spread popular interest in and appreciation of the 
work and potentialities of the Society. The Magazine was revamped, 
the reorganization of the museum commenced, the radio more 
largely employed, cooperation between the State and other histori- 
cal societies increased, a new series of biographies of Wisconsin 
worthies initiated, our microfilming program launched, and above 
all, plans mapped for the days when the restrictions imposed by 
war would be relaxed. 

Over the years, the scholar in the field of American history has 
benefited appreciably from the activities of the Society, and has 
on numerous occasions looked to it for leadership in its field. 

This brings us much too quickly to 1946 and the end of our 
first century. Our library now numbers almost 700,000 volumes 
and over 2,600 rolls of microfilm. This happy record is made 
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even more auspicious by the fact that such has been the care and 
assiduity with which the library has been built that in at least 
four fields we rank among the top few libraries in the country. 
In newspapers, public documents, genealogy, and labor publica- 
tions we hold rank among the best collections in the United States. 

The Society itself has published more than twice as many 
volumes as Draper found in our whole library when he took over 
in 1854. If the books written by members of our staff but pub- 
lished without the imprimatur of the Society are added, we may 
claim some responsibility for producing almost five times the 50 
volumes with which Draper started. 

Now mere collection of valuable materials, while admirable 
in itself and essential, serves little immediate purpose unless those 
materials are made use of. I need not remind this body that 
our collections are widely and greatly used. We service the 
University, both graduate and undergraduate students; we service 
the State government; we service the citizens of Wisconsin who 
come or write to us with their problems of genealogy or history; 
we service scholars from all over the country. More than 31,000 
people are using our library; nearly 60,000 are visiting our museum 
annually. 

So much for self-gratification on this hundredth anniversary. 
A centennial is also a good occasion for a taking of stock, an 
inventory not only of accomplishments but of shortcomings. We 
would be less than frank with ourselves if we did not acknowledge 
on this happy occasion that there were flies in our ointment and 
thistles in our hay. I have already covered, in my report this 
morning,’ some of those factors: our space problem; the antiquity 
of some of our present physical facilities; our inability to fill some 
of the vacancies on our staff with competent persons at present 
salary levels; our inability to withstand without loss the compe- 
tition of present wages being offered by other employers to some of 
our present staff whom we would like very much to keep. I have 


1The Director's report will appear in the Proceedings of the One Hundredth Annual 
Meeting. 
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mentioned some of our library problems, and some of our mani- 
fold museum problems, and I have reported to you the approaches 
being made to their solution. I do not want to labor these points 
a second time, but in fairness to ourselves, we should not for a 
moment overlook or neglect their existence. They are an essen- 
tial part of the picture in 1946. 

From the twofold base of our past accomplishments and our 
present problems, this centennial of the Society affords us an 
excellent excuse for the luxury of a look into the future. 

Our library is outstanding, and, we are resolved, will remain 
outstanding. We may be secure in our confidence that our efforts 
during the past hundred years and the next hundred years in 
gathering materials for the use of the scholar have not and will 
not be spent in vain. 

Yet even here there is at least one thing which perhaps we 
should be doing which we are not. One of our prime interests 
is the preservation of important historical records. That is hardly 
open to question. Yet what are we doing to further the protec- 
tion and preservation of those highly significant historic records, 
the archives of the State—and for that matter, of the counties 
and municipalities? Let us admit at the outset, that we now have 
no legal responsibility in the matter. As the law now stands, the 
departments of the State government may (the law is permissive, 
not mandatory) deposit their non-current records with us. They 
do not have to do so, and if they did, we at present would be 
sorely embarrassed, for we have no place to put them. But is 
that any excuse permanently to disinterest ourselves in the prob- 
lem? Can we dodge the moral responsibility imposed by our 
interest in the preservation of such records? I think we all 
will grant that in reality it becomes doubly our responsibility, 
first because of the value of the records and the legitimacy of our 
interest in them, and secondly, because if we do not take an active 
interest in the matter, no-one else may be expected to do so. 

I would like to see our Society, with the cordial cooperation 
which I am sure the State departments would offer, ask for a 
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professional survey of the State archives looking toward the 
formulation of a definite program for their permanent housing 
and proper care and servicing. Mr. Quaife in 1914 asked for the 
erection of an archives building such as some of the other states 
now boast. The need for such a building has grown no less in 
the thirty-two years and two wars which have intervened. 

Now if I may make an arbitrary and somewhat artificial dis- 
tinction between the scholarly public and the general public, we 
may admit that by and large our library serves one major segment 
of the scholarly public. Now what of the general public? Our 
Magazine is good, but can be improved. Our publication program 
is well established and must continue to flourish. Yet the two 
most effective media of presenting history to the public are visually 
through the intelligent arrangement of the artifacts of a museum 
and through the use of slides, film strips, and moving pictures, 
and audibly from the lecture platform and over the radio. In both 
fields, we have far to go. 

In our museum collection, we have our points of strength— 
and fully as many of weakness. For instance, who would be so 
bold (or so foolish) as to deny the role of agriculture in the 
development of the State? But though a Farmers’ Museum has 
been talked of, no such branch of our institution has yet been 
created. Who will deny the vital part which transportation, par- 
ticularly railroads and highways, have played in the development 
of the State, yet our transportation materials, interesting, significant, 
and romantic as many of them are, are grossly inadequate. Industry 
has played an increasingly important role in the evolution of Wis- 
consin, until today the value of goods manufactured in Wisconsin is 
more than twice the gross farm income, excluding government pay- 
ments, yet industry has almost no representation in our present col- 
lections. Wisconsin has had its full share of inventors, yet where 
is the exhibit of their ingenuity and their skill? If the library has 
been the crowning achievement of our first century, and will be 
cherished, increased, and enriched during the second, who will gain- 
say the right of our museum to more attention during the coming 
century? 
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Our superintendents, and a few other members of the staff, have 
always appeared on the public platform—some more than others. 
But more should be seen of the key people on our staff throughout 
the State and in the councils of the professional societies of 
the country. 

As to the radio, both Dr. Schafer and Dr. Alexander made use 
of it, but that use should be and will be increased, as a means of 
carrying our message to the people of the State. The use of 
moving pictures and film strips for historical societies is in its 
infancy. But the ground floor is proverbially a good place to 
occupy. We should move into it—gradually—for these fields will 
unquestionably bulk large in our second century. 

Then, too, there is one great field of service to the State which 
we in Wisconsin have hardly begun to explore, and that is in 
the schools. Here our future citizens are receiving training in 
many subjects, yet in most schools they are not being taught the 
one subject which will make their home State mean something to 
them, and through which they can glimpse the richness of their 
heritage as Badgers and the inspiration of the Wisconsin tradition. 
Certain other states have gone so far as to enact laws making the 
teaching of state and local history mandatory. Seven states have 
established junior branches of their State historical societies. This 
is an important and growing movement. We should get on board 
the bandwagon. 

May we not, therefore, before we cast aside the prophet’s 
mantle, look forward to the day many years hence when our 
library will still be our crowning jewel, when we will have an 
agricultural and an industrial museum, when not only will school 
groups be coming to our portals in greatly increased numbers, but 
when junior chapters will be established in most of the schools of 
the State, when the archives of the State will be adequately housed, 
protected, sorted, catalogued, and filed, when our membership will 
be greatly augmented, and when our relations with our sister 
historical societies throughout the State will be even more cordial 
and mutually beneficial than they are today? 
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Is this too glowing a vision? Is it beyond our capacities? It 
is a broad program. It will not be realized in a year, or probably 
even in a decade, but is it impossible? If you are inclined to 
think so—if you are inclined to doubt—consult the shades of 
the bold founders of 100 years ago. Tell it to the spirit of 
Lyman Draper. 

The coming centennial of the State confronts us with a unique 
Opportunity to increase our services to our fellow citizens and to 
make beginnings along these lines. The State as a whole will, in 
the next two years, be more history-conscious than ever before. 
It will be collecting historical objects for local displays and for 
the centennial celebration at Milwaukee. It will be demanding 
materials and data from those who, like us of the State, county 
and local historical societies, have it on hand. It will be ready, 
as never before, for the help we can give—in part through the 
beginnings of a school program, in part through our library and 
museum facilities. 

I shall risk no prophecy of where the Society will be a hundred 
years hence but I shall gladly take the stand that never again 
will we have a better opportunity to prove ourselves than in the 
two years just ahead. How far we can go depends on just how 
good, how active, how useful, how great a historical society the 
people of the State—and this as I see it means you—want, and 
on how far you are willing to go in its support. Only with that 
support can we move ahead. But with that support, there are no 
ultimate visible limits as to where we can go—in research, in 
publication, in museums, in the schools, or in the services which 
we can and rightfully should render to the great Commonwealth 
of which we are citizens. 

















The La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad 
Land Grant, 1856 


By JOHN M. BERND 


consin were generally opposed to land grants. The movement 
for a homestead bill had begun, and residents of new states, 
or areas about to become states, who wanted free land for them- 
selves, were naturally against measures which would virtually 
increase the cost of lands. John Bell Sanborn, in his standard 
work on land grants, mentions that Senator Walker from Wis- 
consin, in a speech made during the thirty-first Congress, attacked 
grants on the basis that they were a tax on settlers for the benefit 
of railroads.’ It is Sanborn’s opinion that the tremendous in- 
crease in population (from 30,945 persons in 1840 to 305,391 
in 1850, or 986 percent) may have been the reason for the oppo- 
sition to land grants for railroads in the State, as the settlers wanted 
to be sure of enough land for themselves.2 Lewis Henry Haney 
states that the three main arguments used to oppose the grants 
were that the State could not support railways; that plank roads 
were better for farmers; and that railroads were monopolistic.* 
The experiences many individuals had had with the Milwaukee and 
Rock River Canal, which had secured a land grant from Congress, 
also tended to throw public opinion against such measures, for 
the price of land along the canal had been raised and then the 
canal project failed, much to the settlers’ dismay. 
By 1856, however, public opinion in the State had changed 
greatly. In February of that year, according to an article in the 


I N THE ten-year pericd between 1840-50 the people of Wis- 
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Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, there were five railroads which had 
begun construction of track, with a total mileage of about 236 
miles. It named four: the Milwaukee and Mississippi Road, com- 
pleted to Madison; the La Crosse and Milwaukee, completed to 
Horicon; the Milwaukee and Watertown, constructed to Water- 
town; and the Chicago and Milwaukee Railroad, commonly called 
the Lake Shore Road, completed from Milwaukee to the State line. 
F. L. Paxson, in The Railroads of the “ Old Northwest” before the 
Civil War, adds the name of the Racine and Mississippi Railroad 
to the other four, and gives the total mileage as 254 miles. These 
figures agree quite well, as the latter road had only a short sec- 
tion of line constructed. The vigor with which these early com- 
panies pursued their work, optimistic newspaper articles which 
predicted a rosy future for Wisconsin as a great transportation and 
marketing center, and the clever salesmanship of the railroad 
promoters had combined to change public distrust into enthusiasm. 
The question before the people during the summer of 1856 was 
not how best to oppose the grant, but how to dispose of it. 

There were several conflicting interests in the fight for the 
land grant which had been reflected in the discussions of the 
bill in Congress. Perhaps it would be well to digress a bit to give 
a short summary of the history of the grant, as it clearly reveals 
the sectional jealousies in the State. The immediate predecessor 
of the bill which finally passed was introduced into Congress in 
February, 1854. It called for the construction of two railroads, 
one from the southern boundary of the State via Janesville and 
Fond du Lac to Lake Superior; the other, a branch road, from 
Janesville through Madison to the St. Croix River at a point 
near the falls.“ Mr. Wells, of Milwaukee, was opposed to the 
bill because it was unfavorable to the interests of that city. Mr. 
Eastman, from Rock County, was also against the bill, although 
the main reason for his opposition seems to have been that the 
Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad had not run a line to accom- 
modate the people of the lower part of the State.° Mr. Letcher, 


* Congressional Globe, 33 Congress, 1 session (1853-54), 467. 
§ Ibsd., 510-11. 
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of Virginia, was of the opinion that friends of various schemes in 
Wisconsin should be able to express their views, as the road 
seemed to be planned at the expense of the lake towns and cities.® 
There were also a few of the usual arguments against grants— 
that they were unconstitutional, a waste of public lands, unfair 
to the old states—and the combination was strong enough to 
table the bill.” 

Opposition had practically vanished by the next year. A new 
bill was reported from the House Committee on Public Lands 
on May 20, 1856, and had been passed by the House and the 
Senate and approved by President Pierce on June 3, 1856.8 The 
bill had been changed slightly. The routes designated were as 
follows, “From Madison, or Columbus, by the way of Portage 
City to the St. Croix River or Lake between townships twenty-five 
and thirty-one, and from thence to the west end of Lake Superior; 
and to Bayfield; and also from Fond du Lac on Lake Winnebago, 
northerly to the State line.”® Along these routes the railroad com- 
panies selected were to have every alternate section of land, desig- 
nated by odd numbers, for 6 sections in width on each side of 
the line. In lieu of sections already sold or pre-empted the com- 
panies were authorized to take lands within indemnity limits of 
fifteen miles on each side. The sections of land remaining in the 
possession of the United States were to be held for sale at double 
the minimum price. The intention of this proviso was to reduce 
the monetary loss to the national government. Upon certification 
by the governor that he had received satisfactory proof of the 
construction of twenty miles of road, the company would secure 
patents to 120 sections of land. The companies also had to agree 
to the following concessions: mail was to be transported at prices 
directed by Congress, and property and troops of the United 
States were to be carried free of toll or charge.’ 

The changes in the two routes, as described in the bills before 


* Ibid., 511-16. 

' Ibid., 629. 

® Congressional Globe, 34 Congress, 1 session (1855-56), 1259, 1272. 
ny States Statutes at Large, 1855-59, 11:20. 
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Congress, are significant. In the bill that was defeated, the route 
from the southern boundary of the State to Lake Superior via 
Janesville and Fond du Lac was the more important, the other 
route being designated as a branch road. In the bill which was 
finally passed, the road from Madison or Columbus, via Portage 
City and Lake St. Croix, to Lake Superior was the important one, 
and the northeastern grant was applicable only to a road from 
Fond du Lac to the State line. This change was probably some- 
what disappointing to the Chicago, St. Paul and: Fond du Lac 
Railroad Company, which had been instrumental in securing the 
grant,’ but the company evidently expected to be the recipient 
of the grant according to its records, and the land lost in the 
northeastern grant would have been regained in the northwestern 
part. 

There are some aspects of this land grant which have never 
been satisfactorily explained, even after official investigation. The 
fact that a company from outside the State seemed to expect to 
receive the grant is one of them. It is true that the company 
was authorized by the Wisconsin Legislature, that people from 
the State held stock, and that several of the directors of the com- 
pany were Wisconsin men, but it is also true that the president 
of the company, William B. Ogden, and most of the important 
officers were from New York and Chicago, and that the company 
definitely represented the interests of Chicago, which was already 
a rival of Milwaukee and wanted the trade and products of 
northern and western Wisconsin. Yet this company did not make 
an application for the land grant to the Legislature until Septem- 
ber 30, which was late in the session, and only after rumor had 
it that the La Crosse company seemed likely to receive the grant. 
Why did the Chicago company wait so long to apply for the 
grant? Did its directors expect to capitalize on the conflicting 
interests of the various parts of Wisconsin and hope to receive 
the grant from a Legislature wearied by the charges and recrimi- 


41 Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac Railroad Company, Exbibit, New York, March 1, 
1856, 
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nations of Madison against Milwaukee, Milwaukee against Madi- 
son, and other towns against both of them? Or, as Byron Kilbourn 
claims, were they sure that their organization of “ fifteen” members 
of the Legislature was strong enough to gain for them the grant, 
only to discover at the last minute that the La Crosse company 
had out-maneuvered them? 7? Unfortunately, Mr. Kilbourn’s rec- 
ord forces one to be extremely cautious in using any of his papers 
as evidence, but there are many interesting statements in a letter 
he wrote to his attorney, George Downer, which were proved 
correct during the legislative investigation. There was certainly 
little reason for Kilbourn to falsify the information in this letter 
for he expected it to remain private, and he knew that his attorney 
must know the truth in order to present a good case. 

That the Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac Company would 
not have been above bribing the Legislature was proved by the 
investigation of the northeastern grant, which revealed the con- 
spiracy whereby the directors of the Wisconsin and Superior 
Railroad Company, which had been incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture to receive the northeastern grant, resigned their positions in 
favor of men representing the Chicago company. For some reason 
or other this phase of the land grant scandal has never received 
much notoriety, probably because, according to the testimony of 
Nelson K. Wheeler, an official in the Chicago company, only 
$102,500 were spent to secure the resignation of the directors, 
a trifling sum compared to that spent by the La Crosse company.** 
It is not the intention of this paper to try to resurrect a part of 
Wisconsin’s history which would be better forgotten; these com- 
ments on the actions of the Chicago, St. Paul and Fond du Lac 
Company are made only to show that the course pursued by the 
directors of the La Crosse company was probably not as bad as 
it has been painted. This was a time when lobbying was done 
on a lavish scale, and politicians and businessmen both rather 
expected remuneration for services performed. Besides, there was 

% Kilbourn to G. Downer, Milwaukee, Aug. 3, 1860. A legal document in manuscript, 


History of La Crosse Land Grants, Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
8 Wisconsin Legislature, Reports of Committees, 1858, 201. 
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an acute rivalry between Milwaukee and Chicago, as mentioned 
before, and the men from Milwaukee were not likely to allow 
a question of morals to keep them from fighting against what 
they considered an encroachment on their rights, especially when 
morals regarding business conduct were not too strict, and the 
danger seemed imminent. This is not a defense of the officials . 
of the La Crosse company, but an attempt to view their actions 
in the light of the customs of the times, and the situation in 
which they found themselves. | 

That trouble over the disposition of the grant was expected may 
be seen in an article in the Madison Daily State Journal for 
June 5, 1856, which was reprinted from the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
and was very much opposed to the land grant because it would 
“open the flood gates of corruption and fraud.” The Daily State 
Journal agreed with this opinion, and asserted that “ speculators 
will reap all the profits.” The papers for the rest of the summer 
are filled with articles praising various routes and companies and 
denouncing others, depending upon where the paper was pub- 
lished. 

While the papers were wrangling, and bills were being con- 
sidered in the Legislature, the officials of the La Crosse and 
Milwaukee Railroad Company were acting. They saw the grant 
as a plum which would go to them or to the Chicago, St. Paul and 
Fond du Lac Company, depending upon which one moved the 
faster..* The chief rivals of the La Crosse company in the State 
seemed to be the Milwaukee and Watertown Road, and the St. 
Croix and Lake Superior Company, so the board of directors decided 
to absorb them into their company. Kilbourn had little trouble 
arranging a merger with the Watertown officials, as a liberal 
exchange of stock was made, and the control of this company passed 
into the hands of the La Crosse company, along with a debt of 
$812,000. The actual consolidation was effected September 20, 
according to the Daily State Journal, and an act approved Octo- 
ber 13, 1856, made it legal.’® 


14 Kilbourn to Downer, legal document, La Crosse Land Grants. 
13 Wisconsin Private and Local Laws, 1856, Chap. 517. 
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The next step was to remove the opposition of the St. Croix and 
Lake Superior Railroad Company. To secure the support of those 
interested in this company, the La Crosse company arranged to 
convey all rights of the grant to the St. Croix company, so far as 
concerned the length of road from Hudson to the west end of 
Lake Superior and to Bayfield. However, Kilbourn met in William 
A. Barstow, the head of the St. Croix road, a man who was more 
than a match for him in bargaining. The final terms provided that 
the St. Croix company should convey all its property, rights, and 
franchises to the La Crosse company in return for $1,000,000 in 
the bonds of the latter organization. The corporate existence of 
the St. Croix road, however, was to be maintained by filling its 
board of directors with La Crosse men upon the resignation of the 
old members. Then the La Crosse company was to convey to the 
other company its right to the land grant, as mentioned above, and 
receive from that organization $500,000 of its full paid capital 
stock and $1,000,000 of its bonds, secured by deed of trust or 
mortgage on the lands.’® 

In the winter of 1857 legislation was obtained which perfected 
the arrangement, and conveyance was made for the consideration 
of one dollar and the performance of certain covenants contained 
within the deed. The outcome of the whole scheme was much 
different from what Kilbourn had planned. There was a stipulation 
in the deed which allowed the St. Croix company to mortgage the 
railroad to raise funds for the construction of the road, and for 
no other purpose, without the consent of the La Crosse company or 
the Legislature, but there was nothing which required the St. Croix 
company to pay the purchase price, and they never paid a single 
cent.!7 

All of this maneuvering on the part of Byron Kilbourn and his 
cohorts had not gone unnoticed. There were many rumors of 
corruption and bribery circulating in the State, and these reached 
a climax on October 1, 1856, when Mr. Knowlton, in a speech to 
the assembly, reported that men were bragging in the streets that 


%® Wisconsin Legislature, Reports of Committees, 1858, 29. 
17 Ibid., 30. 
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they had bought up a majority of the legislators in both houses.'® 
Just two days later a bill giving the western grant to the La Crosse 
company was passed by the Legislature. The State Journal and the 
Milwaukee Sentinel were jubilant in their announcements, on 
October 6, that Governor Bashford had saved the State by vetoing 
the bill. It was evidently at this time that Bashford asked that he 
be allowed to appoint two of the directors of the Wisconsin and 
Superior Company, which he later did; the directors being his 
brother, Levi Bashford, and John Potter of Fond du Lac.’® The 
papers’ joy was short lived, however, for Mr. Potter introduced 
into the assembly on October 8 two bills, one only slightly different 
from that vetoed. The first again gave the western grant to the 
La Crosse company, and the other incorporated the Wisconsin and 
Superior Company to be the recipient of the eastern grant. The 
next day, on the recommendation of Mr. Potter, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. There were only thirteen votes 
against the eastern grant, and seven votes against the western.”° 
The same day, October 9, Senator Hadley of Milwaukee moved to 
suspend the rules in the senate to pass the assembly bills. The 
western bill passed by a vote of 17 to 7, and the other was approved 
by a count of 15 to 8. Just previous to the passage of this bill a 
substitute for the eastern bill was introduced by Mr. Sutherland, 
but the senate refused to hear it read.”" 

The original act had been altered to some extent in its passage 
through the Legislature. The La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad 
Company was ordered to construct lines from Madison and Colum- 
bus, by way of Portage City, instead of through just one of the 
two cities; evidently an attempt to conciliate the quarreling local 
interests. Both of the lines to Portage were required to be com- 
pleted by December 31, 1858, and the whole line was to be 
completed and in operation within ten years from the date of the 
grant. Four per cent of the gross earnings were to be paid into 
the State treasury in lieu of taxes, and the State retained a lien 


18 Madison State Journal, Oct. 1, 1856. 

% Wisconsin Legislature, Reports of Committees, 1858, 171. 
2% Madison State Journal, Oct. 9, 1856. 

21 Jbsd., Oct. 10, 1856. 
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upon all the property of the road as security for such payments. 

The La Crosse company proceeded with construction of the road, 
and was halfway to La Crosse by January 1, 1857. Kilbourn 
explained to his attorney, Downer, that the stock of the organization 
experienced a decided advance on the market after receiving the 
grant; that previously the stock had sold in very small quantities 
and at low prices.2* Later investigation disclosed the fact that 
about $1,000,000 worth of stock had been sold in New York 
between April and December, 1856, at 60 to 75 cents on the 
dollar, but perhaps Kilbourn didn’t regard that as a large sum. 
Most of this stock was sold by Stephen H. Alden, who, with Selah 
Chamberlain, had taken a contract from the La Crosse company 
to complete the work from Beaver Dam to Portage City. As part 
of the contract they were to receive an indefinite amount of the 
capital stock of the company at 50 cents on the dollar, which 
they disposed of rapidly.?* It was this type of mismanagement that 
left the company at the end of 1856 with a deficit of nearly 
$1,700,000, although it was neatly disposed of in the annual report 
to the stockholders by charges to the separate divisions of the road.”° 

Meanwhile trouble was brewing for the officials of the La Crosse 
company. Rumors of corruption had filled the State, and the 
members of the newly-elected Legislature were being called upon 
to look into the matter. In the latter part of February, 1857, the 
Railroad Committee of the Assembly reported against any action 
in regard to investigation of the alleged corruption in the last 
Legislature. It was their opinion that an investigation could not 
result in any good to the State; it would involve great expense 
and, as the companies were going on with their work in good faith, 
was not worth while.”® 

An interesting exchange of letters appeared in the Milwaukee 
Daily Sentinel during June and July of 1857. Byron Kilbourn, 


in a letter to the editor, had attacked J. A. Noonan for spreading 


22 Wisconsin General Laws, 1856, Chap. 122. 
23 Kilbourn to Downer, legal document, La Crosse Land Grants. 
% Wisconsin Legislature, Reports of Committees, 1858, 34. 


23a Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad, Annual Report of the Board of Directors to the 
Stockholders, 1856, 6. 


% Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, Feb. 26, 1857. 
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false rumors about the La Crosse company and himself. In reply 
Noonan used extremely strong terms and bolstered his accusations 
with a copy of the records of the Milwaukee and Mississippi Rail- 
road Company for a meeting held January 7, 1852. On that date 
Kilbourn had been ousted by the board of directors for issuing 
$2,000,000 of fraudulent stock. Kilbourn then assumed a softer 
tone; in his reply he said that he wanted to be friendly and was 
willing for the whole truth to be known to the world. Noonan was 
not to be taken in, and questioned him further on the affairs of 
the La Crosse road, but received no further reply. 

Accounts like these, and others in the Milwaukee News and the 
Madison Argus and Democrat on the forthcoming “ smoking out” 
of Bashford, Kilbourn and their cohorts, made an investigation 
inevitable. The Semtinel half-heartedly seconded these opinions, 
although it had a tendency to protect both men from “ these cal- 
umnies.” Alexander W. Randall, who was elected Governor in 
the campaign of 1857, made a point, in his message to the Legis- 
lature, that the charges of corruption against the railroads and the 
legislature should either be refuted or the offenders punished.*’ 

An investigation bill passed the Legislature on February 1. It 
provided a committee of either house, or a joint committee, with 
power to subpoena witnesses. There was a penalty of three months’ 
imprisonment, or a fine of $100 to $1,000 for refusal to appear 
before the committee. However, it also provided that no person 
testifying would be held to answer criminally in any court of 
justice, and no testimony given would be held against the witness, 
except upon a prosecution for perjury.”® 

Thomas Falvey and Byron Kilbourn were among the first wit- 
nesses called before the committee. Both refused to appear to 
testify. The committee promptly met the refusal by taking the 
case before the State Supreme Court. The decision of the supreme 
court was announced by Chief Justice Whiton. It declared that the 
Legislature could conduct the investigation, and Falvey and 
Kilbourn were remanded to the custody of the assembly.” 

2? Madison Argus and Democrat, Jan. 1, 1858. 


* Ibid., Feb. 9, 1858. 
%* Ibid., Feb. 23, 1858. 
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As the investigation progressed, a particularly unsavory story was 
unfolded. Wholesale bribery had taken place. Thirteen senators 
and fifty-nine assemblymen had received stocks and bonds in 
amounts ranging from $5,000 to $25,000. The governor, Coles 
Bashford, had accepted bonds to the amount of $50,000. In addi- 
tion he had refused to certify the first twenty miles of road 
constructed by the company under the grant, until the La Crosse 
company cashed $15,000 of these bonds at par value. Besides the 
$50,000 given to Bashford, $335,000 in bonds went to assembly- 
men, $175,000 to senators, $16,000 to clerks, and $246,000 to 
various others.*° Three editors also received “ gratuities” from the 
company. They were Rufus King, of the Milwaukee Sentinel, who 
accepted $10,000 in bonds; Moritz Schoeffler, of the Wisconsin 
Banner; and S. D. Carpenter, of the Wisconsin Patriot, each of 
whom received $5,000.*# 

There are several interesting commentaries on the subject in 
the papers of Judge George Gale of Galesville. One director of the 
La Crosse road asked Gale (a stockholder) for his vote, on the 
ground that he could make $25,000 in one year, and he needed 
the money. Frankness seemed to be the gentleman’s chief virtue. 
Another of Gale’s acquaintances, “who never paid $50.00 into 
the St. Croix line,” received about $30,000 in bonds.*” 

However, shortly after the grant was received, subscriptions were 
opened for Land Grant Bonds, and it was soon announced that the 
amount required for 1857, $2,500,000, had been taken up. The 
track had been laid to Kilbourn City by August, 1857, and the 
subscription had provided for the rails necessary to lay the track 
to La Crosse, but the company failed to meet its engagements with 
Selah Chamberlain, and the road was leased to him in 
September, 1857.°* The road was finished to New Lisbon in 
November, and the state of affairs of the company may be seen 
in the figures for the close of the year. At this time the value of 
the stock of the road amounted to $7,687,540.26, while the 
mortgage and floating debt amounted to $8,263,660.91.** 


* Wisconsin Legislature, Reports of Committees, 1858, 5-10. 
1 Ibid., 27. 

™ George Gale Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 

*8 Wisconsin Legislature, Reports of Committees, 1858, 38. 

* Wisconsin Railroad Commissioners, Report, 1878, 328-29. 
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The exposé of its transactions and the resulting public con- 
demnation, coupled with bad management, ruined the company in 
the financial panic of 1857, and it became bankrupt. To this 
episode, Judge Gale’s papers add a fitting commentary, “On the 
bankruptcy of the company, Mr. Kilbourn retired from public 
employment, and has ever since continued in the enjoyment of 
domestic life on his fine estate in Milwaukee.” *° 

The press did not accept the results, or the lack of results, quite 
so calmly. An editorial in the Argus and Democrat wrathfully 
pointed out that the investigators “ proved what everybody knew 
long ago, but have done nothing about it. They wasted public 
funds—about $30,000—to prove people rascals, proved it, and 
left the rascals just where they found them.” ** As far as can be 
ascertained, nothing officially was done with the “rascals.” Few 
of the recipients, however, realized anything from the bribes. 
According to Cary, ‘No provision was made for payment of bonds 
given to the legislators, when the company reorganized. They are 
permanent investments.” ** 

During 1858, under receivership, the road was completed to 
La Crosse, but only the section of the line from Portage to Tomah, 
a distance of sixty-one miles, came under the provisions of the land 
grant. Governor Bashford, on December 28, 1857, had certified to 
the Secretary of the Interior that the La Crosse company had com- 
pleted forty continuous miles of road westwardly from Portage City, 
and thus was entitled to the adjacent land. On February 4, 1858, 
the Secretary of the Interior received a letter from Alexander 
Randall, the new governor, requesting him to suspend action on 
Bashford’s certificate. Randall said that the company had not 
complied with the provisions of the grant, which stated that roads 
must be built from Madison and Columbus. No part of the road 
from Madison to Portage was built, and the company had used 
land grant securities to build from Tomah to La Crosse, over a 
route which was not authorized.** 


%5 Gale Papers. 
* Madison Argus and Democrat, May 21, 1858. 


31 J. W. Cary, Organization and History of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railroad 
( Milwaukee, 1893), 20. 


* Wisconsin Railroad Commissioners, Report, 1874, 229-30. 
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The La Crosse and Milwaukee Railroad was sold on 
April 25, 1863, to William H. White and William W. Pratt, who 
filed articles of association with the secretary of state as the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad Company. In March, 1868, this 
company relinquished all rights to the land to which it had some 
claim for the construction from Portage to Tomah, so that the 
‘ land could be sold for the benefit of those who had mortgaged 
their farms and other lands to aid in the building of the La Crosse 
road.*® The commissioners who were designated to sell this land 
were known as the “Wisconsin Railroad Farm Mortgage Land 
Company.” *° Merk states that the commissioners received 
$280,267 from these lands,*? which was little enough when we 
consider that the 3,785 farm mortgages issued in favor of railroads 
had a face value of $4,079,433.4* Of course these figures include 
the farm mortgages for all the railroads in the State, but the La 
Crosse road had issued a substantial number of them, although 
there are no specific statistics for this particular company. 

That the land grant scandal was a blot on the reputation of 
Wisconsin can not be denied; that it was injurious to the State 
financially is also true, for investors were somewhat wary of the 
State’s business ventures for some time thereafter. The La Crosse 
company was badly mismanaged, but most of the blame for this 
seems to rest upon the shoulders of Byron Kilbourn. The character 
of many of the other men who had been associated with him, such 
as Alexander Mitchell, suffered little from the episode, and rightly 
so, from the evidence available to us. Scandal or not, the land 
grants did much to develop the State. 


%° Wisconsin Private and Local Laws, 1868, Chap. 446. 
” Ibid., 1871, Chap. 56. 


“1 Frederick Merk, Economic History of Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade ( Madi- 
son, 1916), 269. 


“ Wisconsin Railroad Commissioners, Report, 1874, 35. 





Land and Learning 


By IRVIN G. WYLLIE 


often and in sensational terms. Conrad E. Patzer, a writer 
on public education, insisted: 


As soon as Wisconsin was admitted to the Union and thus secured 
control of these various grants, sinister forces were at work to deprive 
forever the children and youth of the state of most of the large benefits 
they were to derive from the great inheritance received from the national 
government.! 


According to Reuben Gold Thwaites, historian of the University 
at the turn of the century, the question facing the early State policy- 
makers was: 

Should the undoubted purpose of the nation in making the gift be 
respected, the lands kept for the inevitable rise...and the University of 
the future thus be assured a worthy income? Or, should these birthright 


acres be sold at once, on terms so low that immigration would be en- 


couraged, and the University be left to the consideration of the next 
generation... ? 2 


Unfortunately, said Thwaites, State officials deliberately chose a 
policy which took no account of the University’s welfare, and 
sought only to satisfy the immediate interests of the State. The 
adoption of such a policy, said Patzer, 


can be explained only on the assumption that the early legislatures and the 
land commissioners were controlled by selfish and dishonest interests that 


Te HISTORY of Wisconsin’s University lands has been told 





THE AUTHOR of this provocative article was a research assistant at the 
University of Wisconsin and worked on the forthcoming history of the 
University under Professor Merle Curti. It should be pointed out that 
this article deals only with the University lands, i.e., with the two grants, 
consisting of four townships, donated by Congress to the support of a 
university in Wisconsin. These grants, made in 1838 and 1854, totaled 
about 93,600 acres. From these lands the University of Wisconsin de- 
rived its financial support in the period of 1850-67. The story of the 
Agricultural College \ands will be told by Dr. W. H. Glover in an article 


to appear in the next issue. Mr. Wyllie is now a Fellow in history at the 
University. 


1 Public Education in Wisconsin (Madison, 1924), 108. 
2 The University of Wisconsin (Madison, 1900), 50. 
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prevented the proper conservation of the school and university lands 
and resultant funds.’ 


A thesis so striking is worthy of critical examination in terms of 
the economic, political, and psychological realities prevailing in 
mid-nineteenth century Wisconsin. 

When Congress awarded two townships in support of a university 
on June 12, 1838, the Wisconsin Territory benefited from a time- 
honored practice. Similar grants had been made to Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Michigan, and it was only natural that Wisconsin 
should be accorded equal treatment.* Like her neighbors, Wisconsin 
was given the right to select and reserve lands from sale in the terri- 
torial period; the right to sell came with the attainment of statehood. 

The selection process, begun in 1840, was not completed until 
1848, when Wisconsin entered the Union.® Selections were made 
by the heads of the Milwaukee, Green Bay, and Mineral Point land 
offices, under authorization of Governor Dodge.® In all probability, 
the lands were reserved on the basis of information available in 
the offices rather than on the basis of personal examination. 

By the summer of 1848 the selection of the first grant had been 
completed. The University land lay in twenty-one counties extend- 
ing from Brown in the northeast to Crawford and Grant in the 
southwest (see map). The lands were suitable for farming, for 
they were mostly prairie with some timber and a stream of running 
water on each tract. Their location in areas easily accessible to 
immigrants implied that they would be purchased and brought 
under cultivation at an early date. 

While the lands were being selected, legislators busied themselves 


with discussions of education and land policy. In 1842 the terri- 

® Patzer, Public Education, 110. 

*A lengthy comparative study of the management of the first State University endowments 
is available in George W. Knight. ‘‘ History and Management of Land Grants for Education 
in the Northwest Territory,” American Historical Association, Papers (New York, 1886), 
1:79-247. 

5 The Land Office Record of Lands, 2:482, records the selections as follows: 

Number of Acres Date Approved 
10,248.82 Aug. 8, 1840 
10,248.53 Mar. 25, 1841 

7,001.63 Apr. 4, 1845 

8,738.71 Feb. 25, 1847 

9,801.73 Aug. 12, 1848 
Total 46,039.42 

®* The commissioners were William B. Sheldon of the Milwaukee land district, John V. 
Suydam of the Green Bay district, and John P. Sheldon of the Mineral Point district. 
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THE LOCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY LANDS 


Figures represent the number of acres of University lands in each county so 
marked. First and second grants are combined, but no lands above the heavy 
line are included in the first grant. Figures are based on data in the Report 


of the School and University Land Commissioners, October 1, 1862, as printed in 
Wisconsin Governor's Message and Accompanying Documents, 1861-62. Doc. 11, 
1320-1322. County boundaries, except those of Eau Claire, are those of 1854. 
(Based on Rand-McNally Map of Wisconsin.) 
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torial House Committee on Schools in Relation to the University 
submitted a report which anticipated the State’s later practices. The 
committee, speaking through its chairman, Alfred Brunson, ex- 
plained the attitude of a frontier community towards land in its 
relation to education. According to Brunson it was unwise and 
undemocratic to retard settlement by holding land for a rise in 
price, even if the rise redounded to the benefit of education. To sell 
land quickly was in accordance with republican institutions, the 
wants of a newly settled country, and the desires of Congress.’ The 
case against a withholding policy was summed up concisely: 


Shall we oppress the speculator who withholds his lands from sale and 
settlement, for the purpose of enhancing their value, and at the same time 
withhold our own lands from the market with the same view? Shall we, 
as a body politic, pursue the same course we condemn in others?— 


Consistency is a jewel worthy of every man’s pursuit, whether in public 
or private life.® 


Wholly lacking in justice was the notion that the children of 
pioneers should go without the benefits of learning so that later 
generations might have more ample funds. “Shall we,” asked the 
committee, “adopt the anti-republican policy of oppressing the 
few and the poor, in order to benefit the many and more wealthy 
ho may follow us?” ® Such a course was unthinkable: 


Again, it is a truth too well known to need proof, that an educated 
people are the greatest friends and best patrons of institutions of learn- 
ing; and therefore to create facilities to educate the present generation, 
is a better and more certain means of securing support of the University 
in coming years, than to keep the lands lying unoccupied, and a portion 
of the people without the means of education.!° 


The Brunson report indicated that there was a body of opinion 
in Wisconsin that favored pursuing the same policies as had been 
pursued in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa—policies that did 
not consider the long-range interests of a university to be superior 
to the immediate interests of the plain people of a state. Of course 
there were those who insisted that a university should represent 
the community’s highest and most sacred interest, but their suc- 


' Wisconsin Territorial House Journal, 1842, Committee on Schools in Relation to the 
University, Report, Jan. 10, 1842, 93-97. 

8 [bid., 97. 

* 1bid., 96. 

 [bid., 94. 
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cesses were few and their ultimate disappointment all but inevitable. 

After attaining statehood in 1848, Wisconsin was free to dispose 
of her educational grants. The State’s land policy was first defined 
in the constitution and then implemented in 1849 by the School 
and University Land Law.’ This law established the legal frame- 
work within which educational trusts were managed for more 
than a decade. Since it was of great importance in determining 
the fate of the endowments, its major provisions must be examined 
in detail. 

Full authority over the administration of educational lands and 
funds arising from their sale was vested in the secretary of state, 
the state treasurer, and the attorney general. These three were 
to be known as the School and University Land Commissioners, 
and were to share responsibility for the well-being of the funds. 
This provision was important because it meant that popularly 
elected public officials, rather than University regents, were to 
control the institution’s endowment. 

All lands were to be sold in separate tracts to the highest bidders 
at public auction. At the time of sale, purchasers were required 
to pay only 10 percent of the purchase price; interest at the rate 
of 7 percent was to be paid annually in advance on the balance. 
Within ten years the purchase price was to be paid in full. Mean- 
while title to the land remained in the hands of the Common- 
wealth. If the buyer defaulted, the law provided for repossessing 
and reselling the lands. This provision proved to be extremely 
important when the Panic of 1857 exacted its toll in the State. 

Another key stipulation required that money paid on the prin- 
cipal of all sales should be loaned to citizens on real estate 
mortgages in sums ranging from $100 to $500. Interest was again 
set at 7 percent payable annually in advance. Unless these 
loan provisions are considered in relation to the act’s credit pro- 
visions their full significance is lost. Since purchasers paid only 
one-tenth of the total sale price as an original down payment, and 


since these down payments were immediately loaned out, the entire 


11 Constitution of the State of Wisconsin, Art. 10. The complete text of the law may be 
found in the Wisconsin General Laws, 1849, Chap. 212. The law contains 112 separate 
provisions, only a few of which can be summarized here. 
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cash value of the lands always remained in the hands of small 
purchasers and borrowers. Only interest money was available to 
the University for operating expenses. At any given moment the 
productive capital of the University fund represented the total 
amount owed to the fund by the plain people of the State. The 
security of the fund depended on the prosperity and solvency of the 
farmers who held University lands and loans. 

Looking to the interests of squatters, the law also provided that 
any person who had settled on school or University lands prior to 
August, 1848, was entitled to pre-empt forty acres at their minimum 
appraised value. This provision was expanded in 1851 by a law 
which extended pre-emption rights to all who could prove they 
were settled on the lands at the time they were offered for sale.’ 

That the School and University Land Law was framed in the 
interest of pioneer farmers there can be little doubt. In a frontier 
community where cash was scarce, long-term credits and loans 
were a boon to purchasers of farms. While the law was being 
drafted, parties interested in financing railroads, canals, roads, and 
farms turned their attention to its loan provisions. When the final 
test of strength came in the assembly, the farming interest defeated 
the transportation interest by a vote of 30 to 14. A year later, when 
a similar question arose over loans from the 500,000 Acre Tract 
fund, the farmer group again emerged victorious.’* 

When the University lands were appraised, preliminary to sale, 
an attempt was made to confer further blessings on the farmers. 
Between the summer of 1848 and the close of 1849 three appraisers 
in each county fixed values on the lands. In January, 1850, when 
the secretary of state submitted his annual communication to the 
Legislature, he was able to announce valuations for each county. 
On the average, University lands had been appraised at $2.87 
per acre.!* 

The board of regents protested immediately. Declaring that 
the lands were of the best quality and the appraisal dishonest, they 

2 Wisconsin General Laws, 1851, Chap. 392. 

% Joseph Schafer, ‘ Wisconsin's Farm Loan Law, 1849-1863,” Wisconsin Historical 


Society, Proceedings, 1920, 164, 171. 


™ Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1850, Secretary of State, Report, Jan. 11, 1850, Ap- 
pendix (E), 417. 
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insisted that “the effect of the proceeding has been to depreciate 
these lands in public estimation, and to induce the hope and the 
expectation that they might be obtained at prices much below the 
market value of lands of good quality.”** Two weeks after the 
regents plead for the “correcting hand of legislation,” the Senate 
Committee on the University and University Lands brought in a 
report sustaining the regents’ views. The committee proposed that 
a minimum price of $10 per acre be written into law.’® The price 
was so fixed by the Legislature, and the effects of the appraisal 
were temporarily nullified.’* 

By 1850 it was clear that honors were evenly divided between 
those who insisted that the interests of the University were superior 
to those of land-hungry farmers, and those who held a contrary 
view. The School and University Land Law of 1849 represented 
a clear-cut victory for the farmer party. The appraisal fight ended 
in decisive victory for the defenders of the University fund. Each 
of the contesting parties had gained a measure of victory, and each 
looked to the future with renewed hope. 

Wisconsin’s University lands were brought into the market at 
a propitious moment. Almost half a million settlers moved into 
the State in the fifties, and in their train came an era of unbounded 
prosperity. Most of the migrants were farmers, anxious to secure 
good land as cheaply as possible. The managers of University 
tracts hoped their offerings would be attractive both in quality 
and price. 

If friends of the institution expected sales to flourish at the $10 
minimum, they were doomed to early disappointment. Sales began 
in May, 1850, but by the end of the year only a thousand acres 
had been taken up, yielding less than $11,000 to the capital fund 
(see table).2® It is not difficult to understand why sales were 


% Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1850, Board of Regents, Report, Jan. 16, 1850, 601. The 
reports of the Board of Regents and the reports of the School and University Land Com- 
missioners appear in a variety of State documents, and with no great consistency. The system 
of pagination for the reports varies considerably from year to year, and according to the 
place of the documents’ appearance. For purposes of simplicity their reports will hence- 
forth be cited as in the following footnote, with the date providing the most reliable clue 
to the report in question. 

% Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1850, Senate Committee on the University and University 
Lands, Report, Feb. 1, 1850, 468. 

1 Wisconsin General Laws, 1850, Chap. 176. 

18 The most important numerical representations of the fund are included in the table on 
the following page. No further documentation will be provided for figures cited in the text. 
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slow: the competition of government lands, selling at $1.25 per 
acre, was too severe. As an earlier student remarked, “No man 
will pay five or ten dollars in cash for an acre of school or University 
land, if he can purchase equally good government land in the 
same locality for one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre.” *® True, 
University lands could be bought on credit while government lands 
had to be paid for with cash, but even the credit features were not 
sufficient to compensate for the difference in price. 

Accordingly in 1851 the Legislature reduced the minimum to 
$7.00 on the recommendation of the regents, who feared that 
the University’s financial obligations could not be met unless 
sales were stepped up.*° Throughout the fifties the institution's 
need for money was an ever-recurring factor in promoting quick 
sales. In addition to reducing minimum prices the same bill pro- 
vided pre-emption rights to all who could prove they were bona 
fide settlers on the land. Pre-emption rates were to be determined 
by valuations set in the once-abandoned appraisal of 1848. Further- 
more, the commissioners were directed to remit purchase money 
to all who had paid more than the newly established minimum 
for their land. In terms of the University’s interests this action was 
unduly generous, but in terms of the equally selfish interests of 
purchasers it was honorable and just. 

Even at reduced rates, sales were slow in 1851. Less than 3,000 
acres were sold in that year, at an average price of $4.81. Since this 
was considerably less than the $7.00 minimum, it is evident 
that a large portion of the sales was on a pre-emption basis. 
At the end of the year the commissioners announced, “The 
sales of University lands have been comparatively trifling, and 
generally upon pre-emptions proved under the act of the present 
year, at the original appraised value.” ** The commissioners recom- 
mended a further reduction since, “Other lands of equal quality, 
in good localities, and in great abundance, may at this time be 
purchased at government price.” In April, 1852, the Legislature 


19 Knight, ‘“‘ Management of Land Grants,” 233. 

20 Wisconsin General Laws, 1851, Chap. 392; Stephen H. Carpenter, An Historical Sketch 
of the University of Wisconsin (Madison, 1876), 14. 
21 School and University Land Commissioners, Report, Dec. 31, 1851, 201. 
2 1bid., 202. 
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acted on the recommendation by reducing the minimum to $3.00. 

Under the new terms auctions were begun at the end of 
October, 1852, and within three months more than 3,000 acres 
had been sold at an average price of $6.76. The success of these 
sales indicated that the $3.00 minimum more nearly approxi- 
mated what purchasers were willing to pay. Since the yield per 
acre was considerably above the minimum, it was evident that 
there had been vigorous bidding for the lands offered. 

When Chancellor Lathrop submitted the annual regents’ report 
in January, 1853, he gave University benediction to the policies 
pursued by the State. Lathrop declared that the regents had always 
done their best to protect the fund from waste and spoliation, and 
in so doing had received the State’s cooperation and support. He 
was pleased that the lands had not been offered at the low rates 
prevailing in the market a few years before, and held that at the 
$3.00 minimum they were open to entry at a fair valuation. 
This was but the first of many declarations which showed that the 
guardians of the fund were satisfied that the State was not wilfully 
subverting the University’s interests. 

During 1853 sales boomed, about $61,000 accrued to the fund, 
and the capital of the endowment more than doubled. In 
February, 1854, Chancellor Lathrop predicted that within two years 
all of the original grant would be taken up, so fast were sales 
proceeding.”®> The regents had foreseen such an eventuality, and 
through the efforts of a member of the board, Simeon Mills, had 
been engaged in efforts to secure another Congressional grant.”® 
Since Wisconsin had no saline lands, she had never been able to 
capitalize on a saline award made at the time of her entry into the 
Union. The regents therefore persuaded the State to request a 
grant of two townships for the support of the University in lieu 
of the unclaimed saline tracts. In December, 1854, Congress com- 
plied with this request.?" 

So confident were the regents of favorable action by Congress 


23 Wisconsin General Laws, 1852, Chap. 493. 

* Board of Regents, Report, Jan. 23, 1853, 5. 

% Ibid., Feb. 28, 1854, 5-6. 

% Carpenter, Historical Sketch, 17. 

United States Statutes at Large, 1854, Chap. 5. 
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that they had begun to select desirable lands as early as 1853. 
Horace A. Tenney, acting as deputy for Simeon Mills, had gone 
into the northwestern portion of the State and there staked out 
the entire anticipated grant in the newly formed county of Pierce. 
Before Tenney’s selections could be confirmed by the federal 
government, some 20,000 acres had been entered by settlers who 
formed a part of the tide of immigration then flowing into the 
Upper Mississippi Valley. In order to obviate the squatters, other 
farm lands were reserved later in northern counties stretching from 
St. Croix in the west to Door in the east (see map).”® 

While new tracts were located, old ones continued to sell rapidly. 
More than 15,000 acres were sold in 1854, bringing a 50 per- 
cent increase to the capital fund. Sales lagged in 1855 while 
preparations were made for marketing the newly acquired grant, 
but the slump was of short duration. In January, 1856, the regents 
urged that the second grant “be brought early into market” at a 
price which would secure about $150,000 for the University fund.” 
In effect they asked that the lands be marketed at the standing 
minimum of $3.00 an acre, and this suggestion was followed. 
Almost 40,000 acres of the 46,000-acre grant passed under the 
gavel in one year. This represented the largest single bloc of sales 
made either before or after 1856.°° These transactions netted 
almost $129,000 and boosted the capital fund to a new high of 
about $300,000. For the moment the University was riding a high 
tide of prosperity. 

At the end of the boom year Chancellor Lathrop once more 
took up the subject of the University’s resources. He pointed out 
that in 1850 the total value of the first grant had been estimated 
at $130,000 but that through beneficent legislation $181,000 had 
been realized by the end of 1855.** Lathrop hoped that the second 
grant would be as fruitful, but warned that the combined endow- 


28 Carpenter, Historical Sketch, 17. Carpenter does not fully account for northern 
selections outside of Pierce County. However, since it is known that none of the first 
grant was located in counties lying north of the heavy line on the map, it is evident that 
tracts north of that line formed part of the second grant. 

29 Board of Regents, Records B, Jan. 31, 1856, 99. 

% School and University Land Commissioners, Report, Dec. 31, 1856, 24. 

%1 Board of Regents, Report, Jan. 1, 1857, 12. 
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ments would be insufficient to meet all of the University’s future 


needs: 


It is quite obvious from this statement that the present endowment 
of the University, even if kept entire and in a permanently productive 
form, will be insufficient to create for Wisconsin a University of the 
same grade with our own Harvard, and other leading educational insti- 
tutions of this country, to say nothing of the seats of learning in 
Europe. Our endowment is a handsome beginning, but it is nothing 
more.52 

By 1858 the University fund had attained its peak value of 
more than $316,000. This figure represented the sum owed to 
the fund on loans and mortgages. Whether the amount could ever 
be realized was to depend on the solvency of the purchasers of 
University lands, and the borrowers of University money. 

Who were these purchasers and borrowers? According to tradi- 
tion speculators seized most of the lands while loans were pocketed 
by worthless politicians. In 1872 the Wisconsin Legislative Manual, 
without benefit of evidence, declared that “large tracts were bought 
up on speculation for $3 an acre, which to-day would readily 
bring $25.” ** Four years later this charge was repeated verbatim, 
and without citation, by Professor Stephen H. Carpenter, one of 
the University’s first historians.** 

Actually the sales books of the land office tell a far different 
story. There are recorded the names of obscure citizens who pur- 
chased small tracts for their own cultivation. The names of well- 
known speculators and land dealers simply do not appear.*® Since 
the terms of sale were more exacting on University lands than on 
other State tracts, there is no mystery about the speculator’s lack of 
interest. As Joseph Schafer noted, “They were ready enough to 


33 Ibid., 13. 

3 Wisconsin Legislative Manual, 1872, 325. 

*% Carpenter, Historical Sketch, 12. 

% It is true that on May 18, 1854, Nathaniel W. Dean, a regent, purchased 1,588.69 
acres in Green, Lafayette, and Iowa counties and that Chancellor Lathrop bought 724.61 
acres in Winnebago County on Jan. 10, 1855, just three months before the Legislature 
placed a 320-acre limit on individual purchases. These were the largest blocs sold, and 
even if their owners were guilty of speculation, it would not alter the thesis here stated, 
for their holdings represented an infinitesimal portion of the total University endowment. 
For the Dean entries, see Wisconsin Land Department, Land Office, items under the 
counties mentioned in Sales Book, University Lands, 1851-55. Lathrop’s entries appear 


under Winnebago County, in ibid. For the 320-acre limit, see Wisconsin General Laws, 
1855, Chap. 21. 
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take a chance on the Five Hundred Thousand Acres lands, which 
required very little capital to hold, but they were less keen to 
purchase the school and University lands because for these they 
had to pay down $10 of every hundred dollars of purchase 
money.” *® Thus it happened that the lands fell into the hands 
of bona fide settlers, as was intended. 

Similarly, loans from the fund redounded to the benefit of Wis- 
consin’s working people. Joseph Schafer discovered that, contrary 
to contemporary opinion, politicians did not raid the loan funds. 
Despite the fact that most politicians were hard-pressed for money, 
loans to political figures were rare.** Of the loans made between 
1850 and 1855, 72 percent went to farmers, and 12 percent to 
artisans.** In all 84 percent of the loans went to the plain people. 
As the commissioners explained at the time, “ The loans being small 
in amount are generally applied for by persons who need a little 
money, at a reasonable rate of interest, to improve their farms, 
or to retain possession of them....” *° 

Even though the management of the funds seemed to be most 
satisfactory, the State itself let out a cry of disapproval in 1856. 
In September of that year a Joint Select Committee of the Senate 
and Assembly submitted a lengthy report condemning the School 
and University Land Commissioners. The commissioners, said the 
report, had displayed “criminal negligence, wanton recklessness, 
and utter disregard for the most responsible duties....”*° The 
heaviest blows fell upon Daniel Seaver, chief clerk of the land 
office, who was “ frequently found in the office in a state of intoxi- 
cation, with the doors of the vault open.”* Yet in the entire body 
of evidence submitted by the investigators, there appeared only two 
small irregularities involving University lands.** There was no 
indication that the University’s endowment had suffered by mis- 

%* Farm Loan Law,” 179. 

% Ibid., 184-85. 

% Ibid., 186-87. 

School and University Land Commissioners, Report, Jan. 1, 1855, 20. 

© Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1856, Joint Select Committee of the Senate and Assembly, 
Investigating the Offices of the School and University Land Commissioners, Report, Sept. 12, 
1856, Appendix, 2:35. 


“ Ibid., 8. 
® Jbid., 28, 78. 
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management. Since this investigative bombshell burst shortly before 
the bitterly contested Barstow-Bashford election in 1856 and 
became a major issue in that election, it was probably little more 
than a political smear. An attack on Barstow’s Democratic admin- 
istration was implicit in those sections of the report which reminded 
right-thinking citizens that, “It is a melancholy reflection that this 
great wrong... inflicts a deadly blow, upon the confidence of the 
people, in those in whom they have confided, and to whom they 
have entrusted, their dearest interests.” ** In view of the political 
nature of the investigation and its failure to prove mismanagement 
of University lands, there is no reason to qualify the contention 
that the endowment was well managed. 

Except for the political tempest of 1856 there was no sign that 
University, State, or settlers were dissatisfied with the workings of 
the land system. By 1857 Wisconsin had acquired settlers, settlers 
had acquired land, and the University had acquired a modest en- 
dowment and income. To some it must have seemed that the 
prosperous years would never end, but to others, less optimistic, 
dark days were already in sight. Several months before the onset 
of the Panic of 1857, Chancellor Lathrop warned that the Univer- 
sity’s endowment would prove inadequate, even if kept intact and 
in a permanently productive form.** The University, its fund, and 
its land endowment bore witness to the severity of the subsequent 
depression which struck Wisconsin in 1857 and lasted until 1862. 
The panic ruined the fund’s productivity, and as the chancellor had 
foreseen, the institution’s resources were far from sufficient. 

Between 1858 and 1864 the productive capital of the University 
fund was cut in half. Whereas the fund was valued at $316,000 
in 1858, its total value in 1864 was a mere $157,000. Three factors 
explain the depletions of this period. The first was the forfeiture 
of loans; the second was the forfeiture of lands bought on credit; 
the third was the diversion of a large portion of the capital fund 
to pay certain debts contracted by the University in the boom period. 


* Ibid., 35-36. 
“ Board of Regents, Report, Jan. 1, 1857, 13. 
® William F. Raney, Wisconsin: A Story of Progress (New York, 1940), 170. 
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During the fifties there had been scant mention of forfeited loans, 
for forfeitures did not constitute a major problem. Prosperous 
borrowers paid their interest, and loans were safe. However, the 
story was far different in the sixties. In 1863 the commissioners 
printed a list of all forfeitures to impress upon the public the 
seriousness of the situation.*® About $8,500 was listed as lost to 
the University on loans, a sum representing 16 percent of all 
loans outstanding in 1858. The loss was not absolute, however, 
for under the terms of the law of 1849 the State seized the real 
estate offered as security. Through sales of forfeited property the 
commissioners usually managed to salvage something for the 
University. 

The productivity of the fund was reduced further by the for- 
feiture of lands once sold. Beginning in 1861 the commissioners 
noted with alarm the increased forfeitures. By September, 1863, 
more than 23,000 acres of University land had reverted to the 
State.*? Since approximately 76,000 acres had been sold prior to 
1863, forfeitures amounted to about 30 percent of all original 
sales. Particularly vulnerable were those sales made just before 
the Panic of 1857. Fifty-seven percent of all Jands sold in 1856 
had been forfeited by 1862. Most of the failures took place in 
Dunn, Pepin, Eau Claire, Chippewa, Trempealeau, St. Croix, and 
Pierce counties. The point is that farmers who bought acres in 
southern Wisconsin before 1855 were able to retain them, whereas 
those who purchased northern lands in the boom of 1856 ran into 
difficulties in the depression that followed. 

While the productive capital of the fund declined through 
forfeitures, the loss was not absolute. As the fund dwindled, the 
amount of land belonging to it increased. These tracts could be 
re-sold, and it was through this procedure that the treasury was 
replenished after 1864. 

In the period of contraction the largest single sum was taken 
from the fund in an extraordinary action. By 1861 the University 
was about $100,000 in debt, having borrowed from various sources 


“ School and University Land Commissioners, Report, Oct. 1, 1863, 526-68. 
* Board of Regents, Report, Nov. 23, 1863, 8. 
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for the erection of buildings.** With its income dwindling, there 
was no possibility of paying off the principal of the indebtedness 
through ordinary means. Faced with this dreary financial prospect 
Louis P. Harvey, secretary of state, and acting president of the 
board of regents in 1861, suggested, “The sensible way of 
extricating the University from its present embarrassments, is for 
the Legislature to direct that the cost of buildings and grounds be 
paid from the capital of the fund....” *® Despite earlier legal pro- 
hibitions against such use of the capital fund, the Legislature in 
April, 1862, authorized the regents to use the capital to pay off the 
indebtedness.° At its June meeting the board gladly wrote off 
its debts by approving the removal of $104,339.42 from the en- 
dowment fund.™ 

When all losses had been computed for the period from 1858 
to 1864, the fund had dwindled from $316,000 to $157,000 and 
the income had fallen from $20,000 to $11,000 per year. In effect 
the resources of the University were no greater than they had been 
a decade earlier. In the future, under new policies, and with the 
aid of a new myth, the fund was rebuilt. 

In the prosperous fifties no one had questioned the wisdom of 
building educational trusts on the credit of the plain people. But 
when their credit faltered and endowments collapsed, old pro- 
cedures were abandoned. In 1863 the liberal credit features of the 
law of 1849 were changed so as to require one-fourth of the sale 
price as a down payment, instead of one-tenth as originally speci- 
fied.5? In the following year the practice of lending money on 
teal estate mortgages was abandoned. Henceforth the funds were 
invested in certificates of indebtedness of the State of Wisconsin.” 
The State, rather than farmers and artisans, was to be charged 
with obligations to the trusts. Few suspected how great these 
obligations would be. 


 Ibid., Oct. 10, 1861, 4. 

 Ibid., 5. 

% Wisconsin General Laws, 1862, Chap. 268. 

*1 Board of Regents, Records B, June 24-25, 1862, 320-21. 
52 Wisconsin General Laws, 1863, Chap. 287. 

3 Ibid., 1864, Chap. 217. 
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Shortly after the reorganization of the University in 1866 Ed- 
watd Salomon, former governor and president of the board of 
regents, began to educate the Legislature on the nature of its 
duties. After declaring that the reorganized University would need 
an additional $7,000 income for the next five years, Salomon in- 
formed the legislators that they were duty-bound to provide this 
sum through taxation. In 1862 the legislature had mistakenly 
diverted over $100,000 from the capital fund in order to pay 
off the indebtedness. This robbed the University of.a portion of 
its annual income. Since the State had been responsible, common 
decency suggested that it should at least pay the University the 
annual interest on that sum. Salomon publicly summarized these 
misdeeds “in order to support the justice of this demand and to 
show that much more even is due from the state to this uni- 
versity....°* What Salomon did not mention was that the actions 
he decried in 1866 had been suggested, praised, and acted on by 
the regents in 1862. 

In response to Salomon’s plea the legislature decided in 1867 
that $7,303.76 should be raised annually by taxation for ten years 
and appropriated to the University fund income.” In effect this 
action restored the income which could have been derived from the 
sum removed for the payment of debts in 1862. For the moment 
legislators were simply trying to restore old losses, but in levying 
taxes to this end they opened the door to additional State support 
for the University. 

After breaching the State’s outer defenses, Edward Salomon kept 
the propaganda pot boiling: 

I hope that the time may not be far distant when our State Uni- 
versity, which, since my connection with its administration I have 
seen near the brink of bankruptcy, and scoffed and sneered at from 
all sides... will rise to be worthy of the name “ University.” New life 
has been infused into it, and it will not disappoint the people if they 
will properly support and aid it.56 
Further support and aid came in 1872, when it was agreed that 
the State’s past sins could be expiated by an annual appropriation 


% Board of Regents, Report, Oct. 3, 1866, 477. 
% Wisconsin General Laws, 1867, Chap. 82. 
% Board of Regents, Report, Sept. 30, 1867, 738. 
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of $10,000. John C. Spooner, stalwart friend of the University, 
shepherded the bill through the Legislature, and probably wrote 
the fine confession contained in its preamble: 


It has heretofore been the settled policy of the state of Wisconsin to 
offer for sale and dispose of its lands granted by congress to the state 
for educational purposes, at such a low price per acre as would induce 
immigration and location thereon by actual settlers.... Such policy, 
although resulting in a general benefit to the whole state, has prevented 
such an increase of the productive funds for which such grants were made, 
as could have been realized if the same policy had been pursued which 
is usually practiced by individuals or corporations holding large tracts 
of land.... The university fund has suffered serious loss and impair- 
ment by such sales of its lands, so that its income is not at present 
sufficient to supply its wants, and cannot be made so by any present 
change of policy, inasmuch as the most valuable lands have already 
been sold... .57 


In accepting the $10,000 appropriation, President C. S. Hamil- 
ton of the board of regents remarked that the University would 
derive great benefit “ from this tardy justice granted by the State.” *® 
In a flight of fancy, Hamilton declared that “a judicious manage- 
ment of the liberal grant to the University would have been pro- 
ductive of treble or quadruple the fund now on hand.” ™ In the 
same year Wisconsin’s Legislative Manual began to speak for 
the first time about the State’s “unfortunate policy with regard 
to the lands donated to the University,” and about huge tracts 
which had been “bought up on speculation for $3 an acre, which 
to-day would readily bring $25.” © 

In 1874 the regents made a further contribution to the prop- 
aganda campaign: 

It is notorious that the greater portion of sales since the land grants 
were made, have been to speculators, who hold the lands for the 
increased value, which, in simple justice, ought to inure to the University. 
In this way, a magnificent endowment, which, if husbanded, would have 
brought to the University hundreds of thousands of dollars, has been 
frittered away; and it is only just to claim that it is a sacred duty on 


the part of the state to make up to the University what has thus 
been lost.81 


5' Wisconsin General Laws, 1872, Chap. 100. 

58 Board of Regents, Report, Oct. 3, 1872, 10. 
5° Ibid., 8. 

© Wisconsin Legislative Manual, 1872, 325. 

“1 Board of Regents, Report, June 18, 1874, 4. 
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Thus besieged, the legislators took the final plunge by authoriz- 
ing a permanent tax of one-tenth of a mill for the support of the 
University. In the words of the law, the tax was intended as “ full 
compensation for all deficiencies in said income arising from the 
disposition of the lands donated to the State by congress in trust 
for benefit of said income.” * With the passage of the permanent 
mill-tax bill in 1876 the State had been committed forever to the 
support of the University through taxation. 

A telling commentary on the propaganda of abuse is that despite 
its denunciations of the cheap prices of the fifties, it took no notice 
of, and attempted to do nothing about, the continued sale of 
University lands at even lower prices after 1866. As of that year 
at least a third of the lands was still in the hands of the State; 
and the very legislators who “confessed” that their predecessors 
had sold land too cheaply made no move to raise minimum prices. 
In point of fact few cared how much the lands brought, for the 
critical issue was tax-support for the University. Tales of fraud, 
corruption, and mismanagement were useful in winning this sup- 
port. 

From the vantage point of the twentieth century it can be seen 
that the University lands were managed judiciously and well. 
Wisconsin’s yield per acre was $3.61, second only to that of 
Michigan among the states of the Old Northwest. Furthermore, a 
mere 93,000 acres of University lands produced $337,711 in the 
fifties and sixties, while the 240,000 acre Morrill grant yielded 
only $303,409.* 

Under certain ideal circumstances the University grant might 
have produced a greater endowment, but sales rarely proceeded 
under perfect conditions. Once founded, the University needed 
money. Only through land sales could it acquire money. Only by 
offering tracts at reasonable rates could they be sold. It was never 
possible to hold lands off the market for the “inevitable rise in 


price.” The University would have been strangled for want of 


* Wisconsin General Laws, 1876, Chap. 117. 
®8 Commissioners of the Public Lands, Biennial Report, June 30, 1942, 27-28. The 


$337,711 quoted above includes the $104,339 removed from the fund in 1862 and 
restored, in effect, by the tax of 1867. 
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income, and land-hungry farmers would have stopped public specu- 
lation on behalf of education. Cornell University, enjoying the 
status of an absentee landlord, might speculate successfully in 
Wisconsin pine lands, but it is not difficult to imagine what fate 
would have befallen the Cornell endowment if it had been con- 
trolled by an agrarian legislature. 

Honest John Lathrop, thinking in terms of these realities, had 
seen the University’s land endowment as a handsome beginning, 
and nothing more. His successors saw it not as a beginning, but 
as a means to an end. Around the history of the University lands 
they constructed a myth, and used the myth as a weapon in winning 
permanent support for the University. Through their actions a 
few thousand acres were transformed into millions in support. Who 
can doubt that men of such accomplishment knew well the story 
of the loaves and the fishes? 








The First Dutch Settlers in Milwaukee 


By Henry S. Lucas 


came into existence. Although never large like the German 

group for which the city became famous, the Dutch population 
played an important part in the larger history of Dutch immigra- 
tion to the central western states of our republic. 

Following its admission to the Union in 1848, the State of 
Wisconsin stood at the threshold of a remarkable period of history. 
Its fertile lands offered alluring prospects. for homes to the im- 
poverished peoples of Europe. Small wonder that the city of 
Milwaukee, marked by its central geographical position on the 
west coast of Lake Michigan, seemed to invite the land-hungry 
immigrant. Strange, indeed, it would have been if no Hollanders 
had established themselves in this center of opportunity behind 
which to north, south, and west lay endless miles of fertile country, 
prairie as well as woodland, inviting industrious farmers and enter- 
prising men of business. 

Just when the first Dutch settlers made their home in Mil- 
waukee is uncertain. But the “ Reminiscences of Arend Jan Brusse” 
help to lessen the uncertainty.* Although written in 1909, Mr. 
Brusse vividly recalled the circumstances of his coming to this 
country, and every discoverable bit of information dealing with 
Dutch immigration during the late 1840’s and especially with 
Dutch settlement in Wisconsin warrants the faith we repose in 
his presentation of these instructive data. Mr. Brusse’s family left 


fk Is now a hundred years since the Dutch colony of Milwaukee 








PROFESSOR HENRY S. LUCAS, a staff member of the University of Wash- 
ington, has contributed this article on Dutch immigration which was 
promised the readers in the September number of this Magazine. It is 
a worthwhile addition to the studies on Wisconsin immigration printed 
by the Society from time to time. 


1 Published in the September, 1946, number of this Magazine. 
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Arnhem, The Netherlands, on June 4, 1846. The still unpub- 
lished notes made by the Rev. Albertus C. Van Raalte who in 
1847 was to found the Dutch colony at Holland in Ottawa County, 
Michigan, vividly portray the departure of this group of families 
from Aalten, Varseveld, Velp, and Dinxperloo—all in the prov- 
ince of Gelderland. Before leaving Arnhem, they met in their 
church (a Christian Reformed Church of The Netherlands) for 
prayer, after which a part of the congregation accompanied them 
to the pier to bid them a final farewell.? A slight discrepancy 
enters the account at this point, for Van Raalte’s notes state that 
the group sailed to Boston in the “ Barrington,” whereas Brusse tells 
us they took passage in the sailing vessel “ De Hollander.” It is 
possible that the conflict is only apparent, for sailing arrangements 
may have been changed at Rotterdam. The writer in all probability 
was not mistaken in the name of the ship in which he, his family, 
and friends sailed across the ocean. 

According to Van Raalte’s notes the purpose of this group of 
“ representatives” was “to investigate the opportunities for the 
purchase of lands in the interior of America.” They carried with 
them a letter signed by the Rev. Albertus C. Van Raalte and the 
Rev. Antony Brummelkamp, dated Arnhem, June, 1846, an ap- 
peal To the Faithful in the United States of North America® After 
landing at the port of Boston, the little company proceeded to 
Albany where they stayed in a hotel owned by some German with 
whom they no doubt felt some kinship in this strange land. It has 
always been unknown just how the appeal To the Faithful in the 
United States of North America came into the hands of the Rev. 
Isaac N. Wyckoff of the Reformed Church, Albany, New York.‘ 


2 These notes were written in a blank note book to which was given on the outside 
cover the title “ Landverbuizing Memorial, 1847-.”" In 1920, when in The Hague, I 
was graciously given permission by Mrs. Antony Brummelkamp, daughter-in-law of the 
Rev. Antony Brummeikamp, brother-in-law and colleague of the Rev. A. C. Van Raalte, 
to copy and use its contents for the elucidation of the history of the immigration of 
Hollanders to this country. 

* The original, in the Dutch language of course, was printed in Landverbuizing; of 
Waarom bevorderen wij de Volksverbuizing en wel naar Noord-Amerika en niet naar Java? 
Door A. Brummelkamp en A. C. Van Raalte, Bedienaren des Goddelijken Woords. Vierde 
Druk (Amsterdam, 1846). 

*For the Rev. N. Wyckoff see E. T. Corwin’s A Manual of the Reformed Church in 
America (formerly Reformed Protestant Dutch Church), 1628-1902, 4th ed. (New York, 
N.Y., 1902), 922-24. 
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That genial gentleman spoke the Dutch language very well, heard 
the Netherlandish accents of the group, took a lively interest in 
them, and brought some of them to his home. 

This proved to be the beginning of that long and intimate con- 
nection between the Reformed Church in America and the steady 
stream of Dutch immigrants which for two generations kept com- 
ing into the Middle West and so established the Reformed Church 
and the Christian Reformed Church in Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
other states as far west as Washington and California. The letter 
To the Faithful was at once translated into English by a Mrs. S. 
who understood the Dutch language very well. She was a member 
of Dr. Wyckoff's Second Reformed Church in Albany and had “a 
short time since” emigrated from The Netherlands. The transla- 
tion was published in the October 15, 1846, issue of the official 
organ of the Reformed Church,” and at once received attention 
from its readers, for a knowledge of the Dutch language was by 
no means extinct in the Hudson River Valley, and sympathy for 
Holland and the plight of Dutch immigrants was spontaneous.° 

From the beginning these Hollanders, according to Brusse, had 
Milwaukee in mind as their destination. A number of Gelder- 
landers had migrated to America as early as 1842 and 1844. One 
of them, a schoolteacher at Neede, named A. Hartgerink, called 
on Brummelkamp in 1845, when on his way to America. He had 
been sent to investigate the advisability of emigration to America 
on behalf of a group of poor people who were discriminated against 
on account of their religious convictions. Indeed, several Gelder- 
landers from the vicinity of Neede had gone to America a few 
years before, and so favorable had been their reports that a strong 
desire to follow them arose in the minds of many.’ Thus Wis- 


5 The Christian Intelligencer, Oct. 15, 1846. A complete file of this paper may be 
found in the library of Hope College, Michigan. 

* This is evident from the fact that when the Rev. Hendrik P. Scholte, founder of the 
Dutch settlement in Pella, Iowa, arrived in New York, he was invited to preach in the 
Dutch tongue. He declares that there were many people in Albany who still were able to 
understand Dutch. See his Eene Stem uit Pella (Amsterdam, 1848) 10-11. He also 
states that he preached in Dutch in New York City. 

‘See the rare pamphlet Stemmen uit Noord-Amerika met begeleidend Woord van A. 
Brummelkamp, bedienaar de Goddelijkn Woords (Amsterdam, 1849). For further facts, 
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consin, and in particular Milwaukee, attracted their first attention. 

Arrived in Milwaukee, Brusse informs us that the only Hol- 
lander they met in that city was a saloon keeper by the name of Wes- 
sink, to judge from his name evidently a Gelderlander. That other 
Netherlanders, however, had been in Milwaukee before Brusse’s 
arrival and were living there at that time is most probable. Among 
them were Jakobus Tak, Jan Pleite, Jakobus Ameele, Andries Du 
Mez, Hendrik Bruggink, and the Siefeld family all of whom had 
come in 1845. Du Mez and Bruggink were Gelderlanders, the 
rest were Zeelanders, according to the Rev. John H. Karsten, who 
served as minister of the Reformed Church in Oostburg, Wiscon- 
sin, from 1893 to 1899.8 John A. Meenk, another Gelderlander, 
appears to have come to the country also in 1845 and settled in 
Alto Township of Fond du Lac County. The village of Alto, it is 
instructive to note, was settled almost entirely by Gelderlanders. 
Roelof Sleyster, who came on “ De Hollander” with the Brusse 
family, also settled in Alto.? Such are some of the circumstances 
which led to the founding of the Dutch colony at Alto and Waupun. 

But there were other Hollanders in Milwaukee. Just how many 
we afe not in a position to know; there may have been several, 
but it is certain that Brusse became acquainted with one, a Zee- 
lander named Lukwilder. The immigration of the Zeelanders at 
this time, that is before the settlement of the Zeelanders in 1847 
at Zeeland, Michigan, was wholly unrelated to the immigration 
of the Gelderlanders under the direction of Van Raalte and Brum- 
melkamp. The earliest center of the settlement of the former was 
Wayne County, New York. In 1832 Hubertus Luitweiler, with 





drawn from another source, see J. A. Wormser, Een Schat in Aarden Vaten, Eerste Serie. 
I. In Twee Werelddeelen. Het Leven van Albertus Christiaan Van Raalte (Nijverdaal, 
1915), 106. 

8’ The Rev. John H. Karsten in 1897 wrote a survey of the history of the Hollanders in 
Wisconsin which he read at the semi-centennial celebrations of Dutch immigration to the 
United States held that year in Holland, Michigan. This account, to be found in the 
Netherlands Museum in Holland, Michigan, has never been printed. See E. T. Corwin’s 
A Manual of the Reformed Church, 4th ed., 548. 

® See the list of first settlers of Alto Township in The History of Fond du Lac County in 
Wisconsin (Chicago, 1880), 1057-63. According to this list, drawn up after 
consultation with the first settlers, Jan A. Meenk came to the United States in 1845, 
G. Rensink in 1846, and Jan and Hendrik Straks, also in 1846. See also H. W. Heuvel’s 


“ Achterhoeksche menschen in Amerika,”’ Vragen van den Dag, xxxviii (1923), 266-82, 
381-93. 
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wife, five sons, and two daughters left Vlissingen (Flushing) and 
established themselves in Rochester. We may assume that this 
thriving metropolis of western New York attracted these immi- 
grants, but the special and particular reasons that guided them 
elude our researches. Four years later John Cappon, also from 
Vlissingen, settled at Pultneyville in Wayne County, some twenty 
or thirty miles east of Rochester. With them came Jacob Puyn- 
broek. So enthusiastic were their reports about the new country 
in which they had settled that a considerable number from Kadzand 
and neighboring parts in the province of Zeeland were moved to 
migrate to New York. They settled at Lyons, East Williamson, 
Pultney: ‘le, and Rochester..° Among them apparently was the 
De Kruif family who came in 1840, and the Daane family who 
left Westkapelle in 1842." In the following year three brothers 
of the Eernisse family left Kadzand and settled in Rochester. The 
next year their brother John with his parents followed them. After 
an adventurous voyage on which they escaped a Portuguese pirate 
they too arrived in Rochester.’” 

This advance guard of a new immigration from The Netherlands 
was to play an important part in the movement of Hollanders 
westwards to find homes in the newly opened regions beyond the 
Great Lakes. Small wonder that they, too, like many Americans, 
came west, and most naturally to Milwaukee which at that time 
was a strong competitor of Chicago. So when Brusse arrived in 
Milwaukee with his parents, brothers, and sisters he met “a Zee- 
lander, a printer, by the name of Lukwilder, who had been in this 
country for many years.” Who was this Lukwilder? We have no 
doubt that this name is an Americanized form of the Dutch Luit- 
weiler and that this person belonged to the Luitweiler family from 


Vlissingen that had settled in Rochester as far back as 1832. From 


1 Mrs. Ellery O. Handy, “‘ The Dutch in Rochester,” The Rochester Historical Society 
Publications, Fund Series, XIV (1936), 61-73. 

11For the Daane family and the settlement of Pieter Daane in Sheboygan County in 
Wisconsin see S. F. Rederus’ “The Dutch Settlements in Sheboygan County,” Wésconsin 
Magazine of History, 1:256—65 (March, 1918). ‘“Daane” is the original spelling, and 
“Daan "’ has not yet replaced it. 

12 For the Eernisse family, see De Voeksvriend, Sept. 29, 1904, and March 7, 1907. 
This newspaper has been published in Orange City, Iowa, from 1874 until the present 
day. Fifty years later members of this family were living near Harrison, South Dakota, 
when they spelled their name, “ Ernisse.”’ 
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these facts it seems only natural to conclude that Zeelanders 
from western New York who had already become more or less 
Americanized should come to Milwaukee and help other Zeelanders 
coming directly from The Netherlands, many of whom tarried for 
some time in Pultneyville, Rochester, and other places. But the 
flow of Zeelanders to Wisconsin received a decided impetus dur- 
ing 1847 when, as Brusse states, the Rev. Pieter Zonne arrived 
with a number of Zeelanders directly from The Netherlands. By 
this time a few Zeelanders had already settled in Sheboygan and 
thither Zonne and his followers went in 1847 and founded the 
flourishing communities of Oostburg and Cedar Grove.’ 

How the earliest Hollanders came to settle in Sheboygan County 
in what soon was to become known as Holland Township seems 
to be impossible to determine. Peter Daane, writing in 1892, from 
memory of his long residence in Sheboygan County, declares that 
the first Dutch settler was John Zeeveld and that he arrived in 
1845, settling on the northwest quarter of section thirty-six. Who 
was this John Zeeveld? In 1892 his name was also spelled “ Zee- 
feld.” A few years later the Rev. John Karsten spelled it “ Siefeld.” 
Undoubtedly he belonged to the “ Siefeld” family that came from 
The Netherlands in 1845 and at once moved to Sheboygan County. 
The original spelling in all probability was Zeeveld, but later was 
changed to Zeefeld and finally to Siefeld, changes due probably to 
German linguistic influences which were potent in Wisconsin. 
Daane further states that Gerrit Hendrik Kolste, Aplonia Van den 
Driest accompanied by her sons Daniel and Willem, Jan Caljou, 
and Hendrik Vrijheid came in 1846." 


13 We have definite information that many Zeelanders who settled in Sheboygan County 
stopped at the Dutch settlements in Wayne County, New York, while on their way from 
The Netherlands. See De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, May 2 and 23, June 6 and 13, and 
Sept. 12, 1854, and May 29, June 5 and 26, 1855. This, the first newspaper printed 
in the Dutch language in the United States, was published by a Zeelander named Jacob 
Quintus, in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, from Oct. 14, 1851, to May 8, 1861. From Jan. 6, 
1855, to May 8, 1861, its title was De Nieuwsbode. 

14 See Pieter Daane’s ‘‘ History and Anecdotes of the Town of Holland” in the Sheboygan 
Herald, Jan. 16, 1892. This list would appear to be accurate. But Carl Zillier’s History 
of Sheboygan County, Wisconsin, Past and Present (Chicago, 1912), 1:244-49, adds 
a few other names. According to him a Mr. De Vos came in 1845, also Pieter Zeeveld 
and his father Laurence Zeeveld. To the names of those who came in 1846 Zillier adds 
the names of Pieter J. De Leijser and Isaac Ver Duin. His spelling of these names is 
uncertain. See also G. W. Buchen, Historic Sheboygan County (Sheboygan, Wis., 1944). 
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Another group of Zeelanders, reinforced by a number of families 
from other provinces of The Netherlands settled at a place about 
eight miles north of Milwaukee known as “Town Eight” or, 
among Hollanders as “Ton Acht.”*® A Hollander whose name 
is unknown to us was living at that place in 1847, and most likely 
as early as 1846. Another Hollander whose name likewise is un- 
known to us who had come from the “old country” in 1841 
or 1842 settled in Town Eight in 1847. A series of circumstances 
prevented him from joining the Hollanders under the leadership 
of Van Raalte at Holland, Michigan. Concluding that these hin- 
drances were put in his path by the Almighty, he decided to stay 
in Wisconsin and bought a small parcel of land at Town Eight. 
At the opening of 1855 twenty families were reported to be living 
in this settlement. A church organization was effected under the 
leadership of Dominie Huibert Jakobus Buddingh (or Budding), 
a minister who had been active among the Seceders from the Re- 
formed Church on the island of Walcheren. This restless person 
of curious idiosyncrasies but of great piety spent a brief time 
with the settlers at Town Eight and moved on, later buying a farm 
at Baltimore, Maryland, which he speedily abandoned, and re- 
turned to The Netherlands.’* The congregation continued its activi- 
ties for a few years, apparently under the leadership of a layman 
named G. Brant.’’ But this settlement, in spite of its advantageous 
economic position, failed to grow and became extinct. 

During this time also a group of Zeelanders lived at Franklin 
Prairie about fourteen miles southwest of Milwaukee.** A few 
families of Zeelanders, ‘led by Jan Kotvis and P. Lankester, prob- 
ably attracted by the open prairie of extremely fertile land, settled 


% De Hollander, Feb. 22, 1855, and quoting this paper, De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, 
March 13, 1855. The De Hollander was published at Holland, Michigan, from the fall of 
1850 to Dec. 24, 1895. 

16 For Budding, see Jaarboekje ten dienste der Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk in Noord- 
Amerika voor bet Jaar 1897 (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1896), 53-73. 

17 The Ilustrated Historical Atlas of Milwaukee County, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1876), 
10, 48, informs us that twenty-five years later the following families with Dutch 
names lived in Milwaukee County, north of Milwaukee in Town Eight, and along the 
shore of Lake Michigan: Schram, Koeslag, Loosen, Schoof, Looysen, Baas, Westendorp, 
Vruwink, Obma, Swart, Cappon, and Grootemaat. 

%B. de Beij en A. Zwemer, Stemmen wit de Hollandsch-Gereformeerde Kerk in de 
Vereenigde Staten van Noord-Amerika (Groningen, 1871), 58. 
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here in 1847. As in Town Eight these people from the first held 
religious services. But the little colony failed to grow in spite of 
every economic advantage. It dwindled, its young people moving 
to other places, and the shrunken settlement of Hollanders, scat- 
tered among a larger non-Dutch speaking population, could not 
avoid losing its identity.’® 

Thus Wisconsin became, initially at least, the center of a steady 
flow of Dutch immigrants from the provinces of Zeeland and 
Gelderland from about 1845. Many an immigrant no doubt could 
have left us an account of his journey as graphic as the one written 
by John Remeeus who in 1854 journeyed from Middelburg to 
Milwaukee.?° 

Meanwhile the settlement of Hollanders in Milwaukee grew 
steadily in numbers, well being and prestige, but of course never 
rivaled the numerically superior Germans. Brusse states the Dutch 
immigrants were poor, content to serve as “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” By the autumn of 1846 most of them were 
living on the “ Hollandsche Berg,” or “Dutch Hill.” This was 
the rising ground northwest of the flats along the Milwaukee River, 
beyond Chestnut Street. On this vacant ground, the owner of which 
they did not know, the Brusse family erected a house of rough boards 
According to Gijsbert Van Steenwijk, then a resident of Milwau- 
kee, the Dutch population of Milwaukee numbered from 700 to 
800 out of a total of about 6,000 inhabitants.” The grocery store 
of a Gelderlander named D. J. Doornink stood at Sixth Street on 
the “ Hollandsche Berg.” 

From the beginning the Dutch settlers in Milwaukee had their 
own religious services, just as in Town Eight and Franklin Prairie. 

The Illustrated... Atlas of Milwaukee County, 35, gives the names of the following 
families with Dutch names living near Franklin Prairie and south of that place: Bosch, 
Reynders, Herda, Verhalen, Berst, Rademaker, Leenhouts, Braam, Kotvis, Van Houten, 
Walters, Kommers, and Seger. Many of the families who settled in Franklin Prairie came 
from Kadzand in the Province of Zeeland. See De Hope, July 5, 1927. The De Hope 


was a weekly organ of the Reformed Church published in Holland, Michigan, from 1867 
to the 1920's. 

7°H. S. Lucas, “‘ The Journey of an Immigrant Family from the Netherlands to Mil- 
waukee in 1854," Wisconsin Magazine of History, 29:201-23 (December, 1945). 

1G. Van Steenwijk, ‘“‘ Milwaukee,’ an article in De Recensent, Algemeen Letterkundig 
Maandschrift. A reprint of this article dated April 12, 1851, may be found in the 
Wisconsin Historical Society Library at Madison. 

= De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, March 11, 1856. 
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This is exactly what we would expect, for the immigrants came 
from a group in The Netherlands among whom the old Reformed 
doctrine flourished in a vigorous revival known as the Reveil, a 
spiritual movement which proved important in the history of the 
Dutch people during the past century.”* These pious people who 
seceded from the official Reformed Church when it sought to im- 
pose a liberal type of theology met with much social and other 
discrimination, and before 1847 were subjected to government fines 
and dispersal by the troops. These people admired the spiritual 
writers of the preceding centuries and led deeply devout lives of 
religious reflection, prayer, Bible reading, and song. 

Although a youth, Brusse acted as leader in the absence of a 
minister. His statement that at religious services he read from 
the sermons of Abraham Hellenbroek, a prominent minister who 
had labored in Rotterdam and died in 1731, is significant.** Hellen- 
broek’s thought was molded by Gisbertus Voetius (1588-1678), 
the powerful defender of Reformed theology and professor of 
divinity at the University of Utrecht. The thought of Voetius— 
practical, edifying, ascetic, denying the allurements of the world, 
and exhibiting a mystical tendency resembling the piety of the 
Imitation of Christ—from the beginning characterized the religious 
life of many of the Hollanders who, after settling in the United 
States, joined the Reformed or the Christian Reformed Churches. 
For this reason no one can comprehend the conception of life held 
by these people, and all it implies in the realm of the practical, 
without some study of religious thought in the United Provinces 
from the sixteenth century to the French Revolution, and during 
the first three decades of the new age, after the restoration of 
The Netherlands as a sovereign state. 

These forces frequently presided in determining the question of 
church affiliation of these Dutch immigrants after settling in Wis- 


23 For an account of this movement, see J. C. Rullmann’s Een Nagel in de Heilige 
Plaats. De Reformatie der Kerk in de xix Eeuw (Amsterdam, 1912). Instructive also 
is H. Beets, De Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk in Noord-Amerika. Zestig Jaren van 
Strijd en Zegen (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1918). 

24 For Hellenbroek, see J. P. De Bie en J. Loosjes, Biograpbisch Woordenboek van 
Protestantsch Godgeleerden in Nederland ('s Gravenhage, n.d), 3:639-42. 
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consin. Individualism had been a pronounced feature of the pietistic 
Reveil in The Netherlands. So Scholte (who founded the Dutch 
colony of Pella, Iowa), Budding, Van Raalte, and others went 
their divergent ways, each seeking an ecclesiastical abherence to 
suit his preference. Scholte founded an independent church in 
Pella which did not survice his death. Budding’s idiosyncrasies 
ultimately brought him into opposition to Reformed teaching, and 
Van Raalte led his following into the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica. Later others broke away and formed the Christian Reformed 
Church which has always clung close to its brethren in The 
Netherlands. Both Reformed and Christian Reformed Churches 
gained the support of Wisconsin Hollanders. But a considerable 
number, led by the Rev. Pieter Zonne and others, joined the 
Presbyterian Church. This movement, however, never assumed 


great proportions, being limited chiefly to the Hollanders who 
settled in Wisconsin.”® 
23M. Borduin, ‘‘ Het Hollandsche element in de Presbyteriaansche Kerk,’’ De Gerefor- 


meerde Amerikaan, 8:119-25 (1904). The De Gereformeerde Amerikaan, a monthly, 
was published in Holland, Michigan, from 1897 to 1916. 











Frederick Lionel Holmes 
1883-1946 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE'S MEMORIAL 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 


And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


twenty-seventh of July—that Fred Holmes had fallen dead 

while delivering the centennial address at his birthplace, 
Waukau, in Winnebago County—was mitigated, almost immedi- 
ately—since death must come to us all—by the thought that he 
could not have had a more beautiful setting for his departure from 
this earthly scene: delivering the main address of the exercises 
celebrating a hundred years of the life of his natal community, 
surrounded, as he spoke, by the friends of his boyhood and by his 
kindred! He died while rendering this service, which touched 


his deepest emotions; he died, as the frontiersman longs to die, 
“with his boots on.” 


Fred Holmes was a talented and versatile man. Political analyst, 
newspaper reporter and editor, lawyer, businessman, scholar, author 
of charming histories depicting the life of the people of Wisconsin, 
whom he loved, he was modest, friendly, and helpful in all good 
causes. The sincerity of his religion informed all his activities and 
broadened the field of his sympathies. 

His service to the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN 
was of the greatest value. As a historian he realized the impor- 
tance to the present generation of an intimate knowledge of the 
lives of our pioneers, and he appreciated the opportunity, which 
the Society affords to increasing numbers of our fellow citizens, 


T= shock of the news that came over the air waves on the 





THIS eulogy was read by Mr. Lawrence C. Whittet at the annual meeting 
of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN on August 23, at 
Prairie du Chien, on behalf of the Executive Committee. 
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to broaden and deepen that knowledge, although, as he frequently 
suggested, the membership should be doubled and trebled. As a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Society his ripe judg- 
ment of men, his breadth of understanding, his familiarity with 
the political process, and his belief in the good sense of the people 
of Wisconsin were shown at every meeting. His confidence in the 
future, his desire that the Centennial celebration of the admission 
of Wisconsin to statehood should serve as a springboard to nobler 
progress, and his ability to kindle in others the flame of his own 
hopes for our people make his departure at this juncture particular- 
ly grievous. There is no one man who can replace him! We of 
the Executive Committee are happy to have worked with him and 
proud to proclaim our deep affection for him. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, I move, Mr. President, 
that this brief memorial be spread upon the minutes of this 
centennial meeting of the Society. 











Edward E. Browne 
1868-1945 


By G. C. SELLERY 


the STATE HisTORICAL SOCIETY of the counsel and support 
of a talented and experienced friend. He was born of pio- 
meer parents in Waupaca, which always remained his home. He 
graduated in arts and law at his State’s university and began his 
broader public service as State senator, 1906-12. In the legislature 


his interest in roads and public parks was reflected in laws which 
are still operative in the public interest. In Congress, 1913-31, 
despite his long-continued membership on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the development of public roads and of the dairy 
industry was his paramount activity and reflected most intimately 
his State environment. He was a regent of his alma mater, 1905-7, 
was a member of the State Conservation Commission, 1937-41, and 
in 1940 was unanimously chosen to succeed the lamented Walter 
Kohler as a curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. His death 
has broken one of the few remaining links with our pioneer past, 
the past whose memory the HISTORICAL SOCIETY is striving to 
maintain as a living force in the present. 


Te: death of the Honorable Edward E. Browne has deprived 





Dr. G. C. SELLERY, long-time dean of the College of Letters and Science 
and professor of history at the University of Wisconsin, now retired, 
was acting director of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY from Febru- 
ary, 1946, through June, 1946. 
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Two Decades of Wisconsin Forestry 
By W. A. Tirus 


supreme court of Wisconsin which brought dismay to a 

large group of Wisconsin citizens who believed that the 
State government should make an increasing effort to restore some 
of the forests that had been so ruthlessly destroyed in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 

A Forestry Board had been created in 1905 and was making 
an effort to function with such means as were at hand. When it 
was organized, this board elected E. M. Griffith State forester. The 
selection was a very happy one. The policy during this first period 
of activity (1905-15) was one of building up a large State forest 
reserve. The federal government granted to the State 20,000 acres 
for forestry purposes. Something approaching 200,000 acres of 
State owned lands were devoted to the same object. In 1907 the 
Legislature, with a vision for the future, appropriated to the Forestry 
Board $10,000. In 1911 this appropriation was increased to 
$50,000 annually. Thus a good beginning had been made, and 
it seemed that the hopes of the forest restoration enthusiasts were 
about to be realized. The State also increased its forestry acreage, 
although in a less marked degree, by purchases of cutover tracts 
from private owners. 

It must not be inferred that this progress was made without 
strenuous opposition, emanating from two well-defined groups. 
First, there were persons, as is always the case, who did not want 
to see any additional burden placed on the taxpayers; a forestry 
program was likely to mean large expenditures of public money. 
Second, and more vocal and more influential, were the county 


O' FEBRUARY 12, 1915, a decision was rendered by the 





W. A. Titus, Fond du Lac, has for many years been a Wisconsin historian 
and through his numerous contributions to the Magazine is well known 


to the readers. He recently resigned as president of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 
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officials who maintained with considerable logic that the counties, 
especially in the northern part of the State, could not continue to 
function if a considerable portion of their land were placed in 
forest reserves where it could no longer be taxed. An attempt 
was made to meet this objection by granting subsidies to such 
counties to cover the losses resulting from diminished tax returns. 
Of course these grants had to come from the State treasury. 

The objectors were not at all satisfied with this arrangement. 
Some respected authorities were of the opinion that the entire 
program of forest propagation and expansion came under the head 
of “internal improvements” and hence was unconstitutional. The 
attorney-general’s department was averse to rendering an opinion 
on the matter and recommended that it be submitted to the su- 
preme court of Wisconsin in what is known as a friendly suit. 
The specific case chosen involved the legality of the payment by 
the State of certain sums of money to the G. F. Sanborn Company 
for lands acquired, or about to be acquired, for additions to the 
State Forest Reserve.’ 

The case soon went beyond the question of the right or duty 
of the secretary of state to approve payments for the purchase of 
forest reserve lands. In fact, the supreme court wisely refused 
to rule on this single issue and “determined to permit the de- 
murrer to be withdrawn and an answer to be interposed, present- 
ing every existing matter of defence....” The court suggested 
the following questions for consideration: 


(1) Has the Forestry Board correctly construed the statute in pre- 
suming to have authority to bind the state by long-time interest-bearing 
obligations? (2) Is the basis, itself, of the forestry scheme,—the legis- 
lative diversion of the land and proceeds thereof granted to the state for 
particular purposes to a different one, legitimate? (3) Is using revenue 
raised by present taxation to promote the production or improvement of 
forests for the benefit of future generations, a public purpose within the 
meaning of the Constitution? (4) Are interest-bearing obligations of 
the state in excess of $100,000 valid in any event? (5) Is the creation 
of interest-bearing obligations of the state of a less amount than $100,000 
proper in view of existing indebtedness of the state to the trust funds, 
or otherwise? 


Perhaps still other matters, the court added, “upon due consider- 
ation, aided by eminent counsel, may be deemed worthy of judicial 


1 State ex rel. Owen v. Donald, 160 Wis. 
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interference and of being brought to the attention of the court 
in this litigation in an appropriate way. The case is of great 
importance. ...” ? 

It is obvious that the supreme court wished to include every 
possible objection and to decide the issue on the broadest terms. 
It was not considered desirable to have any phase of the question 
remain obscure. 

As before stated, the supreme court rendered its decision Febru- 
ary 12, 1915. Space does not permit a recital of the judgment 
of the court. (It occupies 140 pages of 160 Wis.) It is sufficient 
for our purpose to say that the court ruled adversely on almost 
every important point. Not only had the Forestry Board exceeded 
its authority in purchasing these lands for forest reserves, but the 
promotion of forestry was “fatally” within the internal improve- 
ment prohibition laid down in Section 10 of Article VIII of the 
Wisconsin Constitution. 

After this sweeping decision there was a cessation of forestry 
work during the six years that followed—a comatose condition 
for which it is difficult to account. With 133 members in each 
of the biennial sessions of the legislature during that interval, it is 
almost past understanding that no effort was made to remedy 
conditions by the introduction of a joint resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I was in a modest way one of the ardent forestry advocates 
who felt keenly the loss of time in getting an effective forest con- 
servation program under way. From my earliest childhood I had 
loved trees. I was reared in a semi-pioneer environment where 
there was still much hardwood timber, and as soon as I was old 
enough to handle an axe, it was too often my job to cut down 
large trees. Always as I did this, I was thinking how tragic it was 
that a growing thing that had stood for scores of years, perhaps 
for centuries, could be destroyed in a half hour. 

In the early part of January, 1921, I became a member of 
the Wisconsin senate. I had determined the summer before that, 
if elected, I would do something to help remedy the intolerable 
situation of Wisconsin forestry. Shortly after the senate was or- 

2160 Wis., 30-32. 
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ganized for the 1921 session, I introduced the following Joint 
Resolution: 


To amend section 10 of article VIII of the constitution, relating to 
internal improvements. 


RESOLVED by the senate, the assembly concurring, That section 10 
of article VIII of the constitution be amended to read: 

(Article VIII) Section 10. The state shall never contract any debt for 
works of internal improvement, or be a party in carrying on such works; 
but whenever grants of land or other property shall have been made to the 
state, especially dedicated by the grant to particular works of public im- 
provement, the state may carry on such particular works, and shall devote 
thereto the avails of such grants, and may pledge or appropriate the 
revenues derived from such works in aid of their completion. Provided 
that the state may appropriate money in the treasury or to be thereafter 
raised by taxation for the construction or improvement of public high- 
ways. Provided, that the state may appropriate moneys for the purpose 
of acquiring, preserving and developing the forests of the state; but there 
shall not be appropriated under the authority of this section in any one 
year an amount to exceed two-tenths of one mill of the taxable property 
of the state as determined by the last preceding state assessment® (Pro- 
posed amendment in italics. ) 

The opposition of the earlier period had not wholly disappeared 
when this amendment was introduced. The lawyer group was satis- 
fied that this was the correct way to handle the matter, and there 
was no attempt at obstruction on the part of any member of the 
legal profession. Those who objected on general principles to 
increased State expenditures still had to be reckoned with. So, too, 
the representatives of the northern counties, where it was feared that 
too much property would be taken off the tax rolls; both these 
groups had to be convinced that the ultimate benefits to them 
would far outweigh any apparent disadvantages. It required con- 
siderable work in the 1921 session to obtain a favorable vote in 
both houses. I made more of an effort to win support for this 
joint resolution than for any other bill or resolution that I favored. 
To me it seemed more important for the future welfare of the 
State than any mere enacting of an ordinary bill into law. The 
resolution was finally approved by both houses during the 1921 
session. 

Following the required method of amending the State Con- 
stitution, I introduced this identical joint resolution in the 1923 


session and again it was passed by both houses. Another hurdle, 


® Wisconsin Legislature, Senate Journal, 1921, 188-89. 
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and in the adoption of constitutional amendments usually the most 
serious one, was still to be cleared. In the November election of 
1924 the question of ratification or rejection of the amendment 
was submitted to the electors. The outcome was more than satis- 
factory. The vote for ratification was 336,360 while the vote for 
rejection was 173,563. In the later phases of the struggle for the 
adoption of the amendment, the newspapers of the State rendered 
invaluable service. The battle was won almost nine years after 
the supreme court had rendered its just but adverse decision. 

The legislators and the rank and file of the voters having ap- 
proved of the forestry amendment, it might have been expected 
that further obstructive tactics were improbable. There was still 
a last ditch, however, for those whose interest in forest propaga- 
tion was negative. In view of still-existing doubts Secretary of State 
Zimmerman refused to approve payment of a small highway con- 
struction bill on the ground that the wording of the forestry 
amendment was unclear and that it apparently limited “the ex- 
penditures for both highway and forestry purposes to approximately 
two-tenths of a mill of the taxable property of the state.” Attorney 
General Ekern accordingly instituted an original action in the 
supreme court to determine the legality of highway appropriations 
as affected by the forestry amendment.* The case was set for 
argument on May 14, 1925. At the request of the secretary of 
state, the governor had appointed Attorney Walter H. Bender 
of Milwaukee to present the argument for his (Zimmerman’s) 
contention. 

The supreme court handed down its decision June 2 and filed 
its opinion June 22. It found no ambiguity in the phraseology of 
the amendment and declared “that the provision containing the 
forestry amendment does not limit the expenditures for both high- 
way and forestry purposes to two-tenths of one mill..., but that 
such limitation applies solely to moneys to be raised and appro- 
priated for forestry purposes....” Thus the field was finally cleared 
for action, and the forestry program, long delayed, could become 
a reality. What it has done for the State is matter for many an- 
other article. 


* State ex rel, Ekern v. Zimmerman, 187 Wis. 180. 


































The Federal Marine Hospital 


By PETER LEO JOHNSON 


HEN the calendar reached August 20, 1946, an even 100 
\ x / years had passed since the arrival at Milwaukee of the 
Sisters of Charity. The pioneers of the sisterhood were 
members of an American group which had been organized at 
Emmitsburg, Maryland, in 1809 by Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Seton, who 
has become popularly known as Mother Seton. Before she died in 
1821, her sisterhood, called the Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph, 
had begun conducting the type of school which later developed 
into the Catholic parochial school system. In 1851 when the 
sisterhood merged with the French Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul, there were fifty-seven separate houses of Mother 
Seton’s community in the United States. Except the Cincinnati 
foundation all the houses became affiliated with the Paris head- 
quarters of the Daughters of Charity. 

In an effort to secure two or three Sisters for his diocese, Bishop 
John Martin Henni of Milwaukee wrote a letter dated January 1, 
1845, to the Motherhouse, Emmitsburg. Though his immediate 
need called them to teach girls in the parish school of St. Peter's 
Cathedral, his plans also embraced a hospital and orphanage. Over 
a year later, on July 30, 1846, the Sisters’ Council, Emmitsburg, 
decided to send three Sisters to Milwaukee. They were Sisters Mary 
Simeon Byrnes, Mary Ann Paul, and Mary Agnes Frances Flanley.’ 

For three score years (1846-1905) the Sisters were engaged 
as the teachers of girls in the cathedral schools at Milwaukee. Two 
other significant enterprises began in 1848, when the Sisters estab- 
lished St. John’s Infirmary, which is the present St. Mary’s Hospital, 
and proceeded to open St. Rose’s Orphanage for girls. Their third 
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1'Notice in Milwaukee Book, Emmitsburg Archives. 
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important social relief establishment in Milwaukee is St. Vincent's 
Infant Home which was started in 1877 and throughout the years 
has provided shelter and care for needy mothers and their infants. 

Since 1798, by act of Congress, the federal government has 
provided medical and hospital treatment for sick or injured seamen 
of American ships. In certain ports the government maintains 
marine hospitals, or arranges by contract with civil or private in- 
stitutions to provide such relief stations. The Marine Hospital 
Service, now a part of the Public Health Service, is a bureau in 
the Treasury Department. Formerly the service was known as the 
United States Marine Hospital Service, later as the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service of the United States, a title conferred 
by an act of Congress of July 1, 1902, but at the present time it is 
known as the United States Public Health Service. At one time 
(1867) it was subject to the control of the Secretary of the Interior. 
In the year 1927 the federal government maintained 25 hospitals 
and 125 relief stations for the service in the United States and its 
insular possessions. 

At present besides merchant marines, and coast guardsmen—en- 
titled to benefits for the last twent-five years—all federal employees 
who are beneficiaries under the Social Security Act are eligible for 
treatment and hospitalization in the Marine department of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, designated a United States Public Health Relief Station. 
To secure the foregoing relief and hospital service, seamen were 
always required to have their papers certified by the local customs 
collector. 

Sometime in the second half of October, 1850, i.e., within two 
years of its establishment, application was made to St. John’s In- 
firmary to furnish medical and hospital treatment for sick or dis- 
abled seamen in the port of Milwaukee. For this purpose a contract 
between the Treasury Department and the Sisters of Charity, Mil- 
waukee, was signed in late 1850 making St. John’s a marine hos- 
pital affiliated with the federal service. Since then, with the 
exception of one year, the contract has been renewed annually.” 


A notion of the content of the earlier annual contracts may be 
2A. T. Andreas, ed., History of Milwaukee (Chicago, 1881), 405. 
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entertained by a summary of the items in the one signed June 6, 
1859, for the fiscal year 1860. Principals in the transaction were 
George W. Clason, collector of customs for the district of Mil- 
waukee, and the superior of the hospital, Sister Mary Vincent 
McEntee. In the contract the hospital corporation became liable 
to a penalty of $1,000 in case of failure to fulfill its obligations. 
Upon the presentation at the hospital of papers, signed or counter- 
signed by the collector, seamen were entitled to lodging, board, 
nursing, and medicine as prescribed by the marine physician for a 
period of up to four months. The hospital was obliged to house 
the sailors within its walls, excepting cases of contagious or in- 
fectious diseases which it could tend outside. For each seaman 
the government contracted to pay the hospital $3.50 per week. 
The hospital was required to render accounts monthly. In cases 
of death, the government allowed not over $6.00 for each inter- 
ment. Remaining stipulations covered the collector’s right of 
free access to the seamen and to the hospital records and accounts 
respecting seamen. In general, as far as possible, the regulations 
of the Treasury Department governed the hospital in its treatment 
of seamen.* 

Due to a lower bid, Milwaukee Hospital obtained the marine 
hospital contract for the fiscal year 1868. One result of this was 
the transfer of about twenty seamen from St. Mary’s to Milwaukee 
Hospital. The loss of these patients was felt keenly by St. Mary’s. 
Six months after the change, patients at St. Mary’s numbered 
twenty, which represented its average for that time. Of the twenty 
only nine were pay patients. A condition like this left the hospital 
without sufficient resources to carry on. On the other hand, due 
to taking over the seamen, Milwaukee Hospital became over- 
crowded.* The following year the service was returned to St. 
Mary’s. 

Exact figures are not available for the total number of seamen 


® Marine Record Book (1859-1872), St. Mary’s Hospital, Milwaukee, 1-3. 

4 Milwaukee Sentinel, July 19, 1867; Jan. 24, 1868; Milwaukee News, Jan. 24, 1868; 
Dr. Charles R. Bardeen, ‘“ Hospitals in Wisconsin,” Blue Book (Madison, 1925), 
250-51. Pay patients paid probably no more than $5.00 per week, and the government 
settled for 50 cents a day. 
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treated at St. Mary’s, but its long marine service warrants the 
statement that more than 10,000 patients were cared for under these 
contracts. A sample of statistics for the decade 1860-70 (with 
half years for 1867 and 1868), shows that 978 seamen were ad- 
mitted to the hospital. The lowest number was 42 for 1862, 
and the highest 280 for 1870. For this decade, the great majority 
of surnames in the seaman lists shows English, Irish, or Scotch an- 
cestry. Those of German origin represent about one in forty, while 
Scandinavian names are comparatively few. In the preceding years 
21 seamen died while hospitalized at St. Mary’s.® 

In 1878 receipts for the care of marines at St. Mary’s were 
$3,731.75, which might indicate a monthly average of 20 sea- 
men patients. By 1895 the average per month was 14, which 
increased to 55 in 1903, when the yearly total rose to 181. For 
1905 the monthly roster averaged 60, with a yearly total of 246. 
The total for 1914 was 120.’ 

For many years the rate per day for marines remained 50 cents; 
for some years prior to 1900 it was 80 cents, and though the rate 
was raised on July 1, 1900, to $1.00 for ordinary cases and to 
$2.00 for those requiring isolation, the government continued to 
pay 80 cents per day for each patient it entered.® 

In recent years patient entries have stepped up and hospital 
rates also have risen in accord with the times and services. For 
example, in 1940 patients numbered 225, treatment days reached 
1,560, and receipts were $5,776.65; in 1944, patients 315, treat- 
ment days 2,335, and receipts $11,696.65; in 1945, patients 294, 
and treatment days 2,475. By comparison with the erstwhile rates 
of 50 cents and 80 cents the present rate of $4.75 per day for all 
federal cases is an indication of the change in the costs of living 
and service. 

There are three classifications of the United States Public Health 


5 Marine Record Book, St. Mary’s Hospital, Milwaukee. 

* Bardeen, ‘‘ Hospitals in Wisconsin,” 250. 

™ Annual Reports of St. Mary’s Hospital for 1903, 1905, and 1914. 

® Milwaukee Sentinel, March 6, 1932; ms. letter, Aug. 7, 1900, of Sister Lucia James, 
Emmitsburg Archives, Milwaukee Book. The Marine Record Book, St. Mary’s Hospital, 


reveals other rates: 65 cents per day in 1866 and 1867; 42 cents in 1868; and 57 
cents in 1869 and 1870. 
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Relief stations. Besides facilities and equipment, one of the re- 
quirements determining a rating of first and second class for relief 
stations is that the medical director in charge of them must be a 
commissioned officer. Up to 1900 the marine section of St. Mary’s 
was Classified according to its available accommodations and facili- 
ties as a third class station, when normally only one ward was 
leased by the government. In 1900 it became a second class sta- 
tion because its director, Dr. Rupert Blue, was a commissioned 
officer, and because of the increase of patients, its excellent equip- 
ment, and the furnishing of several wards for the care of seamen.’ 
Another reason for the change in rating was the growth of the 
seamen’s outpatient relief department then on the corner of North 
Water Street and Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee. Before 1900 
a good many marine patients had been sent to Chicago, but there- 
after all local cases were referred to St. Mary’s.’° The second class 
rating for St. Mary’s lasted for five years (1900-1905). Since 
1905, with the exception of the four years from 1912 to 1916, 
when it again became second class, its rating has been third class. 
At the present time the marine department in St. Mary’s occupies 
five four-bed wards, one five-bed ward, one three-bed porch, and 
two private rooms. 

Dr. E. B. Wolcott acted as surgeon for the marines at St. John’s 
Infirmary during its first eight years (1848-56). The first marine 
surgeon was Dr. Charles H. Orton, who was appointed by President 
James Buchanan and served until 1861." 

Soon after the Civil War Dr. E. B. Wolcott and Dr. Solon Marks 
were in charge of the marine section.!” The next name is that of 
Dr. Rupert Blue, who took charge in 1900. He was succeeded by 
another officer, Dr. F. A. Ashford, assistant surgeon, who acted as 
head of the marine hospital service, 1903-5.1* As acting assist- 
ant surgeon, Dr. William E. Fox had charge from 1905-10. 

* Annual Report, 1903; lewer cited ibid. 

“Dr Louis Frederick Frank, The Medical History of Milwoukee, 1834-1914 (Mil 
waukee, 1915), 26. Chronology is against the declaration that Dr. James M. Allen 
was the first marine surgeon at St. Mary’s. Probably he acted as such some time later. 
It was reported that Dr. Allen used to bring ailing sailors to the hospital in his buggy. 
See Milwaukee Sentinel, March 6, 1932. 


12 Der Seebote (Milwaukee daily), Feb. 2, 1867. 
13 Letter cited in note 8; Annual Report 1903. 
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Thereupon for two years (1910-12) Dr. Philander H. Harris 
was the director. From 1912 to 1916 Dr. Charles E. Banks, a 
regular Army officer, held the post. From 1916 to the present 
time Dr. Robert J. Bach has been serving as assistant surgeon and 
medical officer in charge. 

Stories about the devotion related to the humble tasks of house- 
keeping and nursing often lack adequate recording or lose some- 
thing in the telling. The dedication of the Sisters of Charity to the 
care of the seamen has nearly escaped the clumsy pen of earthly 
annalists. Perhaps a single symbolic narrative regarding the Sisters 
and the sailors may be permitted. 

For over a quarter of a century, Sister Stanislas Minogue pre- 
sided over the marine ward. Sometime in the first years of the 
present century she left for duty in the Soldiers’ Home, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The seamen were “my boys” to her, and it is said 
that she looked after them with the patience of a doting grand- 
mother. Often enough, though the hospital did not admit alcoholics 
as such, one of her “boys” was suffering from nothing more 
complicated than chronic alcoholism. Through the wise care and 
prudent discipline of Sister Stanislas, such “boys” were often 
“straightened out.” One of her techniques was the following: 
Should a loose bottle be discovered on the incoming “ boys,” she 
made a great to-do in throwing it away, but as she remarked, she 
always threw it so as to land “soft,” because she knew that a 
“boy” used to longtime indulgence would need a bit of liquor 
with which to taper off his abstinence. Little did the “ boys” know 
that it was at times their own liquor which the Sister doled out 
to them by the teaspoonful. 

Throughout the years the “ boys” were appreciative, particularly 
in the days before much hired help could be afforded. They often 
pitched in and helped as porters, laundrymen, scrubbers, waiters, 
and even as practical nursing aids. Their greatest service was 
rendered before the present hospital was built (1909), when due 
to lack of elevators, many patients had to be carried from room 
to room, or from floor to floor.’* 


% Milwaukee Sentinel, March 6, 1932. 








The Jabez Brown Twins (II) 


A Family Portrait 


By MELISSA BROWN 


FAMILY made up of a Scottish Presbyterian, his French 

Catholic wife, and their son George, lived in the com- 

munity, but were not members of the Quaker church and 
so were “without the pale.” One day the mother was very sick. 
The boy, George, asked her if she would like to have Uncle Jimmy 
come and pray for her. She said she would, so George ran across lots 
to Uncle Jimmy’s place and found him raking hay. George made 
his errand known and offered to stay and rake hay while Uncle 
Jimmy went to pray with his mother. The offer was accepted. 

The long meetings were hard on us children, for we couldn’t sit 
still. One Sunday I welcomed a diversion. A woman sat in front of 
me with a hat over which was draped a gauze veil. A large green 
grasshopper was entangled in her veil and couldn’t get out. He 
walked around and around the hat looking for an exit. Finally he 
settled down to eat his way out. He took big bites of the veil until 
he had chewed a hole large enough to crawl through. After 
reaching freedom, he sat for a few minutes on the hat, looked 
around, then hopped to the floor. 

The early Quakers considered musical instruments implements 
of the devil, especially violins, because they were played at dances. 
One old Quaker used to come to our house every Sunday for dinner 
but, after my sister bought an organ, he never put foot inside the 
house again. 





MELISSA and VALERIE BROWN, the twins, spent their childhood in Sauk 
County in the section settled by the Quakers. Melissa Brown was associ- 
ated with the College Book Store, Madison, for many years, and her sister 
was formerly a schoolteacher in Philadelphia and wrote some of the 
incidents which appear in this serial. This is the second installment 
of the story of the “Twins” and completes the seventy-five-year period 
of Sauk County and Madison history. The sisters are residents of Madison. 
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When two young Quakers wanted to marry, they married 
themselves. They would announce their “intention” some weeks 
before the wedding. When they were sure that they were of the 
same mind, after a sufficient time, they would stand up before the 
meeting on Sunday. The man would say, “I, Josiah, take thee, 
Annie, to be my wedded wife, to love and to cherish, in sickness and 
in health, till death do us part.” The woman would say, “I, Annie, 
take thee Josiah, to be my wedded husband, to love and to cherish, 
in sickness and in health, till death do us part.” They would then 
clasp hands and were married. This wedding took place in the 
church. 

As I remember it, much of the teaching of the Sunday school was 
far too difficult for the children. My small cousin, five or six years 
old, came home from Sunday school one day and was walking back 
and forth along the front of the porch. Occasionally he would spit 
on the ground, lean over and look intently. Then he would walk a 
few steps farther and spit again, repeating the performance. 

Aunt Mary said, “Caleb, what is thee doing? ” 

He said, “I’m looking for the devil.” 

His mother exclaimed, “ What? ” 

He said, “I’m looking for the devil. In Sunday School they said 
the devil was in the bottom of the spit” (bottomless pit). 

At one time a man was teaching the Quaker School. At noon he 
used to go into the Meeting House, lie down on one of the benches, 
and take a nap. One day three little girls found him sleeping. One 
of them said, “ Let’s play he’s dead and have a funeral.” No sooner 
said than done. After telling of all good qualities, they formed in 
line to march around and view the “ remains.” 

One little girl said, “ He looks natural.” 

Another lisped, “Yeth, but he smellth bad.” The “corpse” 
burst out laughing and broke up the funeral. 

My religion was very realistic. When the Bible says “ Whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it to you,” 
I never doubted it. My mother had very severe headaches. When 
she was sick, there was gloom over the whole house. We were 
so anxious to have her get well that we would ask a dozen times 
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how she felt. One day she had an unusually severe spell. 

I went to her room and said, “ Mother, how do you feel? ” 

She said, “Oh, I am so sick.” 

I darted from the room, ran downstairs to a bedroom, knelt down 
and said, “Dear God, please make mother better.” I raced back 
upstairs to mother’s room, and said, “ How do you feel now? ” 

She said, “I feel so much better.” Her relieved tone told more 
than the words. I could not have been out of the room more than 
two minutes. An answer to prayer? Of course it was! I was not the 
least bit surprised that she was better. In an hour she was sitting up. 
and we children were perfectly happy again. 

As mother was not very strong and doing the family washing 
brought on a headache, my oldest brother hired the twins to do the 
washing. We were eleven or twelve years old. One day we had an 
unusually large washing. We had just hung the clothes out when 
heavy black clouds began to form in the southwest, from where our 
heaviest storms came. I was so tired it seemed to me I just could 
not let all those clothes get soaked and have to rinse them all over 
again. The clouds were growing blacker and blacker every minute. 
I ran in the house, into a bedroom, and kneeling said, ‘“ Dear God, 
please don’t let it rain until the clothes get dry.” I rose from my 
knees, went to the door and looked out. A strong wind had sprung 
up, and the clouds began to scatter. In a half hour they were gone, 
and the sun was shining. It shone for two hours or more. Before 
the clothes were quite dry, the clouds began to gather again but not 
before I had time to bring in all of them. As I ran into the house 
with the last of them, the rain poured down in torrents. A 
coincidence? Possibly, but to me it was an answer to prayer. 

Granddad used to tell us stories of the large sweet potatoes that 
were grown in North Carolina, where he was born. He said they 
were so large that they could roast one end in the fireplace while 
they sat on the other end. When he had sufficiently mystified us, he 
would chuckle and say, “ They could cut one in two, sit on one half 
and roast the other.” I’ve heard grandfather tell that story many 
times, but each time I forgot the sequel and was always fooled. 
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Grandfather’s house had two rooms, the living room and the 
kitchen. In the living room there was a huge stone fireplace that 
filled nearly a third of the side wall. Every evening when it was 
cool, granddad carried in a back-log about three feet long, and 
nearly a foot thick, put it on the andirons and in front of it he piled 
small sticks and branches until there was a roaring blaze. It made 
the room so hot, we had to sit in the extreme back. 

When the fireplace was a bed of coals, granny took her 
three-legged skillet which stood about three or four inches high, 
filled it with a corn mixture that she called corn pone—a Southern 
bread. She took the shovel and piled red hot coals under the skillet. 
The lid had been placed in one corner of the fireplace and piled 
with hot coals to heat it before putting it on the skillet. This corn 
pone baked three or four hours. It was almost as sweet as cake 
although no sugar was used in it. 

When grandmother cleaned house in spring, some of the 
“Brown girls” always helped, simply because father never failed 
to send us. We wanted to fix the house like other people’s places. 
We thought the fireplace was a disgrace. No one else had one. 
(What would people not give now to have such a picturesque 
fireplace?) We decided there was no use for it in the summer time 
so we made a curtain long enough to cover the whole front. We 
were a little dubious as to how granddad would take it, but he came 
in to supper, walked through the room, and said nothing. We felt 
relieved. After supper granddad went outdoors and soon came in 
with a large back-log on his shoulder. He went back to the hearth, 
dumped it down, and for the first time noticed the curtain. “Tut! 
Tut! ” he said, “I can’t have that;” so down it came. We decided 
we could not civilize him. 

When butchering time came, granddad helped father butcher. 
The hams, shoulders, and sidemeat were packed in barrels with 
thick coatings of salt between them. The scraps were made into 
sausage and head cheese. Then when granddad did his butchering, 
father helped him. Granddad had a smokehouse made of logs, and 
practically airtight except for a ventilator in the roof. All the hams 
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and bacon were smoked here. After the pork was well cured 
(salted), the hams, shoulders, and bacon were hung near the ceiling 
and a fire of hickory chips built on the dirt floor. The meat was 
smoked for several weeks. What would I not give for some of 
that bacon now? 

The one hotelkeeper at Ironton always bought strawberries from 
granddad. He said granddad brought him the nicest strawberries of 
anyone. Of him he said, “I don’t know whether there is a God or 
not, and I don’t know if there is a heaven, but if there is one I 
know of two people who will be there. They are Uncle Jimmy 
Stanley and Fielder Brown.” 

When I taught my first school I was sixteen. It was a German 
neighborhood, and the only boarding place that I could find was a 
German family. They were very hard workers. The wife said 
before they came to the United States she had been told that women 
did not work in the fields in America as they did in Germany, but 
she said she had to work just the same. I thought to myself, “If you 
had left your husband in Germany, you might not have had to work 
so hard.” 

I was honored by having a table to myself. I had some of the 
same food as the family but in addition I always had butter and 
usually stewed prunes and raisins combined as a dessert. There 
were twins in the family, about four or five years old. As I usually 
ate my meal earlier than the family, the twins would stand on each 
side of my table, envying every mouthful I ate. When the children 
came home from school, they were each given a slice of bread 
spread with lard, with a little salt sprinkled over the top. They 
never had butter. 

Two years later I taught about four miles from my home and 
boarded with Uncle Jimmy and Aunt Jemima. They charged me 
$1.25 a week for board, and as I went home Friday evening and 
came back Sunday afternoon, they deducted for the time I was 
away, so that my board amounted to 98 cents per week. And the 
good things I had to eat! Fried chicken, baking powder biscuit— 
and such biscuit—with honey, and smoked ham and bacon, stand 
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out prominently in my memory. As I was a picture of health and 
had an appetite to match, you may imagine how much they made 
“ off of me.” 

In comparison with this, I remember another boarding place. I 
think I paid $2.00 a week for board. This family “always boarded 
the teacher,” so there was no place else to go. They had a farm near 
the schoolhouse, and were considered quite well to do. Our food 
for breakfast was always fat salt pork (fried), bread and butter, and 
coffee. They made the coffee by putting two tablespoons of coffee 
in a coffee pot, holding at least two gallons, then they would fill it 
up with water. Consequently the coffee was faint amber in color 
and tasted like anything but coffee. They kept cows and all kinds 
of stock, but we never had any cream for coffee, but only very blue 
milk. All the cream was sold. In the same way the strawberries 
which they raised were sold. I do not remember that we ever had 
any to eat. 

A long roller towel was put up in the kitchen on Sunday 
morning, and it stayed there until the next Sunday. There were six 
in the family to use this towel, including the “'Teacher.” We all 
washed in the kitchen. The family included three men—a hired 
man and two men of the family. I used to turn that towel around 
and around (after the middle of the week) trying to find a clean 
spot on the extreme edge to wipe on. Many times I wiped.on spots 
not over two or three inches square. 

Every morning the three men went out to the barn before 
breakfast to clean it out, always accompanied by a big dog with a 
plumy tail. As they forked the manure out of the barn, the dog 
would run under it and snap at the particles as they fell. When they 
came in to breakfast—we all ate in the kitchen—the odor of the 
barn was terrible, as the dog returned with them. 

Each Sunday morning we always listened to a chapter from the 
Bible and had family prayers. One Sunday, just before prayers, I 
saw that dog walk in front of the hearth where the fried pork stood. 
He switched his tail entirely across the end of the platter. I was 
always hungry, so I had to get some of that pork. As we kneeled 
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down, while the mother offered a prayer, I kneeled down where I 
could watch that platter. I was determined to keep my eyes on some 
pieces at the far end of the platter which the dog’s tail had not 
touched. I’m afraid I did not feel very devout. As soon as we sat 
down at the table, the meat was passed to me first, and I got the 
piece I had watched so long. You may ask why didn’t I rebel? It 
just wasn’t done in those days. 

Although our family was poor, my father was determined that all 
the children should get an education; consequently seven out of the 
nine went to college, and the two younger ones had high-school 
educations. As I stated before, father was away a great deal, so the 
family conclaves were conducted by my oldest brother and sister, 
and important decisions were referred to them. The twins had each 
taught two or three terms of country school. “ The powers that be” 
decided that teaching was rather a precarious business, so a 
convention of the powers was called. It was decided that the twins 
had better look for employment. They finally decided to have me 
learn dressmaking and to have Doll get a job as a clerk in one of 
the small stores in Ironton. Why they decided on dressmaking for 
me I do not know, for I loathed sewing. We always accepted the 
decrees of the “ Dictators,” who did not realize that we might rebel. 

I remember that years ago the Ladies’ Home Journal asked its 
readers to tell of the “ happiest moment” of their lives. One day in 
mid-August the twins returned from a neighbor's and were met 
with the statement that we were to go to Ripon College in 
September. If heaven had opened right there, I could not have been 
happier, I had not realized how I hated the thought of dressmaking. 
This was the happiest moment of my life. That decision changed 
our whole lives. My sister became a very successful teacher in 
the Brown Preparatory School in Philadelphia for fifty years and 
I was part-owner and manager of the College Book Store, in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, for twenty-five years. 

When we went to Ripon College there was no direct railroad 
from our locality to Ripon. We went northwest to Camp Douglas, 
then changed cars, going east. The two railroads were having a 
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speed contest. If the train going east could pull out just as the other 
train pulled in, it would do so. As our train arrived at the station, 
we saw the other train disappearing down the track. We were 
dismayed, for there was only one train a day. It meant we would 
have to stay in Camp Douglas over night and until afternoon of the 
next day. Our finances were very limited, and this was a calamity to 
be reckoned with. 

The proprietor of the hotel, which was at the station, tried to 
console us by telling us that we had a right to swear as it was 
outrageous for the train to leave us. He sized us up about right and 
decided we did not have much money to spend. We had dinner in 
the evening, a room over night, but no breakfast that I remember. 
I do not recall what he charged us but I’m sure it was very little. 
The train did not leave until the afternoon, but we did not have any 
lunch before we started. 

Just before the train pulled out, the proprietor of the hotel came 
in to the train with a box of lunch for us. There was enough for a 
dozen persons: delicious fried chicken, sandwiches, pie, cake, fruit, 
everything you could think of. It looked as if he thought he had 
some refugees to help along. Life has been full of beautiful things 
that were done for us. This was one of them. He would not take a 
cent for the lunch. He has always remained in my grateful memory. 

On reaching Ripon, Mrs. Tracy, one of the older teachers, took 
the twins in charge. She said as five of the family had already been 
to the college, she felt she had a half interest in the Brown family. 
At the first reception for the students, Mrs. Tracy marched us up to 
the president and said, “President Merrill, this is the first time 
Ripon College has ever had twins.” 

I have a very vivid recollection of a phenomenon that occurred 
while we were at college that winter. It must have been some time 
in February. One morning we left the classroom at about nine 
o'clock. When we reached the sidewalk, we saw groups of students 
gazing up into the heavens. A sight met my eyes that was 
magnificent. It was a frosty morning and perfectly still, and the 
sun was shining. Looking toward the east (the sun was two or 
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three hours high) I saw a huge, brilliant rainbow, reaching from 
the horizon almost to the zenith, forming a horseshoe around the 
sun. Between this horseshoe and the sun, the sky was a deep dark 
blue. Outside of this rainbow was another, a duplicate of the first, 
though not so bright. We used to call this “The shadow of a 
rainbow.” 

Looking toward the west there was a duplicate of the rainbows in 
the east, perhaps a little fainter in color, but the exact size. Then 
directly overhead was an enormous rainbow, extending three- 
fourths across the sky, shaped like an ellipse, broken at one end. 
This was just as brilliant as the one around the sun but without the 
“shadow.” Completely around the horizon there was a bright 
streak of light with brilliant masses like “sun dogs” directly north 
and south. These masses had more rainbow colors than sun dogs 
usually have. The whole spectacle was brilliant beyond description. 

That afternoon one of the professors gave a lecture to the 
students explaining the phenomenon. He said we had seen 
something that very few people had ever seen and probably we 
would never see it again. It might be hundreds of years before such 
a spectacle would be repeated, and perhaps never. He said it was 
caused by a combination of temperature and atmospheric conditions 
that were very unusual. The air was clear and cold and perfectly 
still. It was filled with millions of tiny needles of frost that formed 
prisms, reflecting the sun, causing these wonderful rainbows all 
over the sky. No one who saw this brilliant spectacle will ever 
forget it. It was as if some Titan had taken brush and colors and 
painted the whole sky. When he had finished, there were no colors 
left on his palette; he had used them all. 

After the twins had returned from college the next spring, 
there was another family “axis.” The dictators decided that as 
father had rented his farm, we might as well live somewhere else. 
So we moved to Madison, Wisconsin. We rented an old stone 
house about half a mile from the city limits near Lake Wingra. 
Our nearest neighbors were the Chase family, some of the nicest 
neighbors we ever had. Mrs. Chase was always sending us garden 
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truck, fruit, and fish. One day Sam (the late Dr. Samuel Chase), 
nine years old, came up with a large basket of perch. We were all 
fond of fish so we were glad to get them. Mother said, “You 
ought not to bring us so many. You will rob yourselves.” 

Sam said, “Oh, we don’t eat common fish.” 

For several years after we moved to Madison the Indians from 
the reservations north and west of us used to come down every 
fall and spring to fish and hunt around the lakes. They brought 
quantities of baskets they had woven during the winter, and load- 
ing up each squaw (the men never carried anything), they walked 
the streets selling their wares. They also begged for food wherever 
they could get it. 

One day I looked out of our kitchen window and saw five 
Indians coming. They were bareheaded but wore bright colored 
blankets and beaded moccasins. The squaws also had dozens of 
strings of beads around their necks. I said to mother, “ Here come 
some Indians.” Mother let them come in the house and gave them 
food. One Indian brave pointed to some chickens he saw at the 
back door and motioned that he wanted one. Mother said he 
might have one if he could catch it. He just gave one jump and 
turned around with the chicken in his hands. My small nephew, 
four years old, was visiting us. He stood watching the Indians in 
round-eyed wonder. Finally, he slipped up to mother and whis- 
pered, “Grandma, where are their wings? Under their shawls?” 
He thought I had said angels were coming. They were very dirty 
but picturesque. After they had gone, I realized that what I had 
thought a wool scarf was really colored beads and I regretted that 
I had not bartered the chicken for the beads. 

Among the Indians who came to Madison lakes each year was 
one they called Indian John. He was much like the others only 
fatter and dirtier. He walked the streets day after day begging 
for food, and would visit all kinds of stores, asking for everything 
he saw. One day in later years he came to the College Book Store, 
of which I was part-owner, walked up and down the room, point- 
ing at the things he wanted. I'd shake my head and say, “No,” he 
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couldn’t have them. Finally he picked up a pocket notebook worth 
5 cents. I told him he might have that. He took a dirty, greasy 
notebook from his pocket, laid it on the counter, put the other 
in his pocket, and walked out. After he was gone, I was curious 
to see what kind of notes he kept. I picked up his book, opened 
it gingerly. It was so dirty I hated to touch it. There wasn’t a 
scratch of any kind in the whole book. 

After we came to Madison, we were visited at intervals by every- 
one in the Baraboo Valley who had remotely known us. One day 
an old Quaker named Frank Jones came down. He did not know 
how to find us. He had heard in some way that one of the twins 
was in the University. So he walked around the campus perhaps 
expecting to meet us. Finally he went into Professor Alexander 
Kerr's office, and asked if he knew the “Brown Twins.” At first 
he said, “No”; then he said he believed he did remember see- 
ing them. He asked Frank if one was thin, the other stout, and if 
one was dark, the other light? 

Frank said, ‘“'Them’s the twins.” 

Professor Kerr successfully showed him how to go about locat- 
ing us. As father was not at home, we were at a loss to know 
how to entertain our visitor, as we gitls wanted to go out that 
evening. Our younger brother was going to see Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin that evening, so we prevailed on him to ask Frank to go 
with him. When they came home, Frank was enthusiastic about 
the play. He said, “ There ain’t a mite of harm in that. Why, it’s 
just actin’ out a book!” If he had been told he had been to 
the theater, he would have been horrified. 

Grandfather Fielder Brown had one brother, Enoch. When 
grandfather moved from North Carolina to Indiana, his brother 
remained in North Carolina. One day after grandfather came to 
Wisconsin, a letter addressed to him came from North Carolina. 
It was in the days when the postage on a letter was 25 cents, and 
instead of being prepaid, the recipient of the letter had to pay it. 
Grandfather didn’t have the 25 cents to pay the postage, so it 
went back. We always supposed it was from Great-uncle Enoch, 
but as we never heard from him again we were not sure. 
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Grandfather always went barefoot in summer, except on Sun- 
days. When he carried strawberries, eggs, and pats of butter to 
sell to Mr. Finch, who ran the one hotel in Ironton, he always 
tied his shoes together and slung them over his arm, and just be- 
fore he reached Ironton, he would stop, put on his shoes and wear 
them into the village. When he reached the “long lane” coming 
home, he would take off his shoes and walk barefoot. Once Mr. 
Finch said of grandfather, “God may have made a finer man 
than Fielder Brown, but I never saw him.” 

At one time the residents of Madison who had formerly lived 
in Sauk County had a picnic in Vilas Park. There were 135 
persons present. After the dinner, stories were told by the group 
of happenings in the county. One man told of the steep hills all 
through the county. He said that one day as he drove along 
the road at the foot of a steep hill (a fence ran along the foot 
of the hill), he came up to a farmer hauling a cow on a stone 
boat and said, “Is your cow sick?” 

The farmer said, ‘“ Naw! The darned fool fell out of the pasture.” 

When we moved from the old stone house or the Larkin 
place, to Wingra Park, we built a house on Monroe Street. At 
that time there were only three or four houses in the Park. Gradual- 
ly a half dozen other families moved into the locality. 

A group of men, headed by Henry Cullen Adams, then our 
Congressman, purchased 100 acres from Mr. Van Hoosen, one 
of the first settlers. They paid $100 an acre for it. Mr. Van 
Hoosen’s son-in-law thought it a very foolish venture. I said to 
him, “I believe I’ll see the day when those lots will sell for $100.” 

Judd just threw up his hands and shouted, “You'll never live 
to see that time.” Incidentally lots have recently sold for two or 
three thousand dollars. 

My early recollections of the Park are of a group of about 
twenty families. One of the first community activities was the 
organization of a Ladies’ Aid Society, meeting each week around 
at the homes of the members. We made quilts, sewed for the 
poor, and did many good deeds. One of the articles in our con- 
stitution was, “ There shall be no gossip.” I think this was very 
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religiously observed, for at the many meetings I attended I can 
remember only kindly remarks. After each afternoon meeting 
the ladies served supper, and the men were invited. They charged 
10 cents for the meal, and a good one it was. 

Finally the society outgrew the homes, and when Mr. Scott built 
his store at the corner of Monroe and Grant streets, the meetings 
were held in a room above the store. This room was also used for 
Sunday school parties, dinners, and dances. Later the Wingra 
Park Improvement Association donated a lot on which to build a 
hall. Charley Dow said the Wingra Park Improvement Association 
borrowed the money for the lot, and the Ladies’ Aid paid for it. 
After the hall was built, all community activities were transferred 
to it. ets 

As the fame of our good times spread, many people from town 
came to the dinners, dances, and other entertainments. We always 
believed that the good times we had were potent factors in the 
steady growth of Wingra Park, for as people came to our enter- 
tainments, they realized that it was a wholesome community in 
which to live. 

One of the organizations in the Park was the King’s Daughters. 
This group consisted of about twenty girls. They sewed for baby 
hospitals, gave suppers, Christmas entertainments, etc. At one time 
we were making baby nightgowns for a hospital. When mine was 
finished (sewing was not my long suit), I put the sleeves in back- 
ward. The girls were convulsed. I told them it was perfectly all 
right, for it was meant for a deformed child. 

There was a sequel to this story. Forty years later a woman 
came into my place of business, walked up to my desk and said, 
“You don’t remember me, do you?” 

I looked at her, and she smiled. I said, “ No, I don’t remember 
your name; but I associate you in my mind with a baby nightgown 
in which the sleeves were put in backward.” 

She laughed and said, “I was the girl who gave sewing lessons 
to the King’s Daughters.” In after years as groups of the Wingra 
Park residents met they would invariably say, “Didn’t we have 
good times in the Park?” 
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One of the concerns of the neighborhood was that I did not get 
married. These folks even offered to give me a wedding supper, 
decorate the hall, and furnish a veil. The only thing lacking was 
a man. 

About this time a young man living near the Park told Charley 
Post he would give him $50 if he would find him a wife. Charley 
introduced him to a girl whom he later married, but when asked 
to pay the $50, he refused. 

I said, “Charley, what will you take to find me a husband? ” 

He said, “I wouldn’t take the job for less than $500, and 
it would have to be cash down.” I thought the price a little steep, 
so the deal fell through. 

After a time the Ladies’ Aid decided they needed a piano. This 
they purchased on the installment plan, paying interest on the 
balance due. I am sure they paid for it at least three times before 
the final installment. 

When Congressman Adams’ three children were from four to 
seven years of age, I stayed with them one evening while their 
father and mother went out. To amuse them I read the story of 
the three bears. 

“Read it again!” they demanded. I read it again. 

“Read it again!” I read it again. 

“Read it again!” After the tenth reading they clamored, “ Read 
it again!” I had kept reading it to see how many times they 
would ask for it, but after the tenth reading I went on strike 
and said, “No, no more will I read.” 

One day when Ben and Frank Adams were five and seven, they 
were at our house and were much interested in the chickens. 
Mother told them we did not get many eggs. They conferred be- 
tween themselves and decided the nests were inadequate. They 
went home to consult. Soon they came down drawing a square box 
on a sled. The box was divided into four compartments each 
filled with hay. They said, “Mrs. Brown, we thought we'd bring 
you some nests and we think you'll get more eggs.” 

The grounds around the University Field House, once the old 
Fair Grounds, were the site during the Civil War of Camp Randall. 
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If you have walked past the vacant lots west of Camp Randall in 
the middle of the summer, you have seen these lots covered with 
brilliant blue flowers. These are chicory. It is said that during the 
war the confederate prisoners who were held there dug the roots of 
chicory, browned them in ovens, and ground them. From these they 
made “ coffee.” The color was a rich golden brown and looked like, 
but didn’t taste like, coffee. As the roots were prepared, small 
pieces were thrown away and gradually took root. You now can 
find chicory all over the West Side of Madison. 

Someone asked why there were few if any trees directly west 
of Camp Randall. When some old settler was asked why there 
were no trees there, although there were many trees farther west 
on the hill, he explained that the government allowed the soldiers 
to cut down the trees near the camp for firewood. 

For many years the streets south of University Avenue were 
not paved. The street next to Camp Randall was a muddy thor- 
oughfare in wet weather, and the hill on Monroe Street entering 
Wingra was of sticky, yellow clay. One morning I started up town. 
There was a sort of cow path on the south side of Monroe which 
I usually followed until I reached University Avenue, but this 
morning just as I reached the middle of Monroe, standing in mud 
half way to my shoe-tops, a carriage stopped beside me and a 
pleasant voice asked me to ride. The man had a shining clean 
carriage with a snow white fur robe over the seat. I demurred, 
saying my feet were covered with mud. He insisted on my 
getting in. 

I said, “ Let me cross over and get some of the mud off,” but 
he said, “Get right in.” 

I did so, mud and all. I realized I was making a mess of his 
carriage. During the ride he remarked he officiated at Edgewood 
Academy. Then I realized he was the priest. I afterward con- 
soled myself by thinking he would not have to clean the robe. 

The boys of the Park had always been jealous of the good times 
the King’s Daughters had. A delegation of boys from twelve to 
fifteen years of age waited on me, one day, and said, “Why 
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can’t we have a ‘King’s Sons’ group, just as you have the ‘ King’s 
Daughters’ ?” 

I said, “ All right, we'll have it if you boys will help in Sunday 
school, behave yourselves, and help to keep the younger children 
quiet.” 

I was superintendent of the Sunday school at that time. They 
readily agreed to do anything I wanted. This group was one of the 
funniest organizations I ever knew; but the boys didn’t know they 
were funny. They took the whole thing very seriously. They in- 
sisted on doing just as the King’s Daughters did. They elected a 
president from among the boys and conducted all their own meet- 
ings. The King’s Daughters opened each meeting by roll call and 
a response, giving a verse from the Bible. The boys insisted on 
doing the same. Of course, they never learned the verses, but 
would read the first one that met the eye. One evening they were 
told to bring a verse from Matthew. Of course they got into the 
“begats.” Ray Jacobs very soberly read, “ Abraham beateth Isaac, 
Isaac beateth Jacob, and Jacob beateth Joseph.” There was not a 
smile. They all understood beatings. 

I had some of these boys in my class in Sunday school one 
Sunday. I asked who could tell us of the lesson the previous 
Sunday. Tavie Hilsenhoff volunteered. 

I said, “ Tavie, you may tell us.” (The lesson had been, “The 
Descent of the Holy Spirit.” ) 

Tavie said, “The clouds came open, and a duck popped out.” 

Mr. Charles Harper, prominent in the education department 
for many years at the State Capitol, was much interested in the 
boys’ experiment. He came out to visit one of the meetings. The 
president conducted the opening exercises and any business that 
had to be attended to. Then games were the order of the evening, 
and finally “ refreshments” were served. The refreshments consisted 
of lemon suckers. These were made by rolling lemons until soft 
and inserting a porous stick of candy in the end, after which the 


sucking took place. Mr. Harper seemed to enjoy it as much as 
anyone. 
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All the older residents of Wingra Park will remember the bog 
between Vilas Street and Lake Wingra. When we went fishing, we 
had to cross this bog, and as we jumped from one tuft of grass to 
another, many a time a foot would slip and we would land in 
muddy water up to our knees. The tufts were very deceitful. In- 
cidentally this bog was a wonderful place to catch frogs for bait. 

Mr. Westover, one of the early Park residents, always said, 
“Some day this bog will be dredged, and the mud dumped into 
the middle of the lake where we will have a wooded island.” 

His dream more than came true, for it is now one of the most 
popular parks of the city, with its zoo, its lagoons, islands, and 
bridges, and its broad sweeps of lawn. 

East of the Lion House is a sloping hill, extending for several 
blocks. When we moved to the Park, this hill was one mass 
of wild crabapple trees from 2 to 20 feet high. In the spring 
this whole hill was a gorgeous pink mist. The “City Fathers” 
were great on improvements. They cut down all these crabapple 
trees and planted other varieties. The Bible says, “ Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” Trees certainly do. 

We used to have an old gentleman living across the street from 
us on Monroe Street. He prided himself on being an atheist. He 
did this more to torment his family, who were good Methodists, 
than from any real belief or disbelief. One day he said, “I expect 
to go to Hell when I die, but I hope the good Lord will deduct 
the ten years I spent in Dakota.” 

When father had recovered from his illness so he could get 
about, my brother George was thinking what he could do that 
would help him to pass the time. One of our neighbors, a former 
teacher, Mr. Terry, had opened a small book store in a corner 
room of a private house at the end of State Street in Madison. 
He had a student manage it for him. The student wanted to give 
it up, so it was for sale. As father had been in educational work 
all his life, my brother thought it would be nice for him to have 
a book store. So he bought the Terry Book Store. Then he found 
he had an “elephant” on his hands, as he had no one to run it. 
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It was then August. Father was in South Dakota, and would not 
be home until November. I was at home for my vacation, intend- 
ing to go back to teaching in September. Jokingly I said to my 
brother, “ What will you give me to run the store until father 
gets home?” 

George said, “I wish you would.” 

I said, “ All right,” thus cutting out my work for the next 
twenty-five years; for when father came home, he said he knew 
he couldn’t manage it. “ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread”; 
but I saw there was nothing for me to do but to tackle the job. 
I had had no experience in business, but that did not deter me. 

The next summer my brother said he would give me a half 
interest in the College Book Store if I would stay. The store 
consisted of a few short shelves of textbooks, some blank books, 
tablets, and pencils. After buying the store we moved it up into 
the 400 block on State Street. Possibly the only thing that saved 
me was the fact that I was afraid to buy very much for fear I 
couldn’t sell it; so I usually had a small stock on hand. I remem- 
ber distinctly that my first sale amounted to 8 cents. 

When I took over the store, there were fewer than 800 students 
in the University. After moving to Madison I attended the Uni- 
versity for a time. In order to enter I had to take two or three 
examinations. Then as now, the upper classmen escorted the pro- 
spective students from one building to another for the exams. Harry 
Powers was delegated to take me to Science Hall for one exami- 
nation. I was late in getting in. The professor was conducting an 
oral examination. Finally he called me. 

I said, “I don’t know.” 

A second time he called on me and a third. Each time I said, “I 
don’t know.” Then he dismissed the class. 

As I stepped outside, Harry Powers said, “How did you come 
out?” 

I, half ready to cry, said, “I failed.” 

He said, “ Let me see your card.” (I hadn’t even looked at it.) 
He said, “It says ‘ passed.’” 
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We were busy at the store for an hour or two in the morning, 
but from eight to twelve there was little to do. I had time to attend 
some lectures and classes at the University as father took charge 
of the store. Professor Freeman was giving a seminar for graduate 
students. He was a very delightful teacher, and many of the towns- 
people would attend these discussions. There were at least twenty 
of us in all. We sat around the room, with the students, eight or 
ten, in the middle around a long table. One day the subject was 
“Ruskin and His Works on Art.” One of the students had written 
a thesis on his book on statuary. Ruskin dwelt on the necessity for 
perfection in art. 

As the student read her thesis, every few sentences she would 
say, “I do not agree with Ruskin in this.” Having graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin she felt that she had reached the apex 
of earthly knowledge and was quite competent to criticize any 
writer. Ruskin made the statement, “If you are carving a statue 
to be placed in a niche, the back of it should be carved just as per- 
fectly as the front.” The student said, “I do not agree with Ruskin 
in this. It would be foolish to finish the back of a statue which 
would not be seen as perfectly as the front.” 

When she finished her thesis and sat down, Professor Freeman 
said in a casual tone, “ Miss Blank, if you had a beautiful sealskin 
coat, and were going down town some morning, in which would 
you feel better, to wear a dirty morning dress covered with this 
sealskin coat, or to be dressed perfectly throughout?” 

Nothing more was said, but we instinctively felt that her thesis 
had fallen like a house of cards. We attended these classes for 
several weeks and then were told it was embarrassing for the 
students to discuss topics before so many visitors. Of course we 
understood. If we wanted to attend Professor Freeman’s classes, 
we must pay for them. I think it was a tribute to the popularity of 
Professor Freeman to have all these people visit his classes. It 
added to his prestige. 

The University continued to grow and was known not only 
throughout the United States but in foreign countries. Once when 
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the enrollment had reached several thousands, a burgomaster and 
his wife came from Holland to study the famed agricultural 
methods of the University. 

My father and mother had now passed away, and I was in my 
home alone. As I was at the Book Store every day, I had to have 
a housekeeper. Two teachers in Wingra Park begged me to take 
them to board. After discussing it with my housekeeper, we took 
them. The burgomaster, learning that I had these teachers, asked 
me to let him and his wife come too. This was finally arranged. 
They were delightful people. They never tired of asking questions 
about everything American. They thought some of our customs 
were very strange. One evening they were invited to a reception 
to meet many University people. The reception was from eight 
to ten. Promptly at eight o'clock they appeared on the scene. 
Only two or three of the reception committee were there. They sat 
and visited for an hour with them before anyone else came. A few 
days later they were invited to a dinner at six o’clock. Having had 
their lesson, they did not go until seven o’clock and were mortified 
to find that they had held up the dinner for an hour. They said, 
“This is such a queer country. Sometimes they do not expect you 
at the time specified, and at other times they expect you on the 
minute. How can you know what to do?” 

At the opening of the University each fall we had very good 
sales in the College Book Store for several days—often three or 
four hundred in a day. As we had no safe at the store, I used to 
take the money home with me. One morning the burgomaster 
came to me with a hundred dollar bill and asked if I could change 
it, as he wanted to pay for their board. It happened that I had 
brought out two or three hundred dollars the previous evening. 
I said I could and went into another room for the change. When 
I returned, he looked perfectly amazed. His expression said as 
plainly as words, “ What a country! Even a manager of a small 
business has hundreds of dollars lying around.” 

His wife had a better knowledge of English than he did. One 
evening he had a paper he had written to be read before an agri- 
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cultural group. He asked his wife and me to listen to it and see 
if it was correct. 

His wife said, “I think it would be better for you to say ‘tenant’ 
instead of ‘farmer.’” 

He said, “I do not think it would be better to say ‘tenant’ 
instead of ‘ farmer.’ ” 

But his wife insisted, and he replied, “If you make me very 
angry, I will not say ‘tenant’ instead of ‘ farmer.’” 

The fact was he did not want suggestions. He wanted commen- 
dation. 

As the autumn was warm, I wore white a great deal. Mrs. Ver- 
loren, the burgomaster’s wife, remarked on middle-aged and 
elderly women wearing white. She said, “I am considered too old 
to wear white in my country. I am twenty-four.” 

Mrs. Verloren wanted to see the people of America in an en- 
thusiastic mood. It was a Presidential election year. She wanted 
me to go up town with her and listen to the returns. We did not 
have radios then. A large bulletin board was set up in front of 
the Park Hotel where the returns were flashed as they came in. 
About twenty or thirty men stood in front of it not saying a word. 
Occasionally you would hear a remark or a few hand claps. She 
was tremendously disappointed. 

On their way back to Holland the burgomaster and his wife 
stopped in Washington to see the new President inaugurated. 
Mrs. Verloren said, “ Now we will see enthusiasm.” She wrote 
me from Washington that she was again much disappointed. It 
was a drizzly cold day. As the President drove to the White House, 
the people lining the streets showed no enthusiasm, but watched 
him drive by. 

After returning to Holland Mrs. Verloren wrote, “If you want 
to see enthusiasm, you should have been here when the little 
Princess was born.” 

The burgomaster asked where the Indian reservations were. He 
thought they might go to visit one some morning. When told the 
nearest one was a hundred miles or more away, his wife said, “In 
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our country if we ride for two hours, we are out of the country.” 

My older brothers, Alonzo and George, owned the Brown Pre- 
paratory School in Philadelphia. This was to prepare boys for 
colleges, and for West Point and Annapolis. 

George loved to haunt old book shops. He picked up large 
quantities of old books, some of them quite valuable, especially 
when a private library was auctioned off. He often bought large 
quantities of old law books. When some lawyer’s estate was settled 
and a great many law books were sold, all these old books were 
shipped out to our College Book Store. As students graduated from 
the law department often they had only their textbooks with 
which to start a library. Having no money to buy books and think- 
ing they must make a creditable showing when they opened an 
office, they were always looking for bargains in law books. Thus the 
College Book Store was a bonanza for the poorer students. They 
often went out with an armload of very presentable looking law 
books. I must have helped a large number of students to “set up 
in business.” These books may not have been of much value except 
for “ window dressing,” but they made a fairly imposing looking 
library. A number of those students have become prominent lawyers 
in the State and nation. 

Students often used to come into the Book Store to relieve their 
minds of their troubles. Father enjoyed going to the store and 
helping a little with the work. He spent many hours talking to 
the students, many of them working for higher degrees. These 
students realized that he was an unusually delightful talker. They 
never seemed to tire of getting his opinions on the topics of the day. 

A man came into the store one day who often had been in before 
to rummage among the old books. He walked to the back of the 
store, picked out a small book, and brought it to me asking the 
price. I looked in the back and said, “75 cents.” 

He said, “I'll take it; that would cost me $7.00 anywhere else.” 

As our business grew, we added novelties, toys, and pictures to 
our stock. At one time a man came in to sell me pictures. He had 
a garish lot of chromos. I told him I was sure I couldn’t sell them, 
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so did not want them. He begged me to take them for a month 
saying he would take back all I did not sell. I finally told him 
he might leave them, about a hundred in all. I hung some in a 
back corner of the store feeling sure we wouldn't sell one. When 
people came in and asked to see pictures, I would show them our 
best ones, and when I could not make a sale, would say, “ We have 
some in the back part of the store; you might find one there you'd 
like.” I'd almost invariably sell one. At the end of the month we 
had two left. I decided we couldn’t be a very artistic people. 

I belonged to an art class of the Woman’s Club. We studied 
the old masters and would occasionally have an exhibit of some of 
the reproductions. One of the exhibits was at the College Book 
Store. 

A woman walking around pointed to a picture and said, “ Who 
painted that?” 

When told it was a Rembrandt, she said, “Of course, any one 
can see it is a Rembrandt.” 

Another one looking at the portrait of “ Rembrandt, by himself” 
said, “I should think anyone could see he is by himself.” 

One of the delights of my business experience was fixing a Santa 
Claus window for the children each Christmas. I am sure I enjoyed 
it as much as the children did. One year it was a large sheet of 
ice at the edge of a woodland where a lot of metal children were 
skating, sliding, making snow men, and rolling in the snow. The 
ice was a large mirror surrounded with cotton snowbanks. Another 
display was a pine woods with stuffed birds. A bluejay perched on a 
dead branch of a tree, a white owl on a stump, and a covey of 
quail huddled in the snow under a clump of pines. Reindeer came 
prancing around a curve in the road drawing a sled piled high with 
Christmas packages. Santa Claus sat on the front seat holding 
the reins. A log house stood among the evergreens at the end of 
the road, a light shone in the window, and Santa was headed for 
the house. How the children enjoyed this window! 

One morning a boy stuck his head in at the door and said, “ That 
looks like a really truly landscape.” 

But the one I enjoyed most was a live dwarf Santa, actually a 
student putting his hands in Santa’s shoes for the feet and hugged 
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by a small boy to complete the figure. Of course, Santa was dressed 
in a red suit trimmed with white (cotton) fur. The figure was 
appropriately padded to the proper degree of jolly fatness, and had 
the usual red cap and white whiskers. He appeared each evening 
for a week from six to seven. About four o'clock children 
began to call up asking, “ When will Santa Claus be there?” By 
six o'clock every available inch in front of the window would be 
filled with tiny tots at the bottom and out in the street men holding 
children up on their shoulders. The children were wild with delight 
at the antics of Santa Claus. 

One evening Professor Freeman, the head of the English de- 
partment was in the Book Store. He called me and said, “Do you 
want to see a beautiful sight?” I walked to the window. Every 
inch of space was filled with eager, laughing faces, a picture I shall 
never forget. 

Early in my experience as manager of a book store, I wrote to 
the professors asking for a list of their books for the term. I re- 
ceived a list from Professor William F. Allen, who taught history. 
His writing was impossible for me to read, for I was not familiar 
with any of the books he was using. I cut out the list, pasted it 
on a sheet of College Book Store stationery, and mailed it to the 
publisher. Needless to say, I received the books very promptly. 

I used to attend religiously the commencement exercises in the 
early years of my connection with the University. I remember one 
commencement when a number of groups of students went up for 
diplomas. The last was a Mr. Decker. He was graduating with a 
study of cheddar cheese making. He was loudly applauded as he 
took his diploma. In later years the dairy courses and the agri- 
cultural courses became two of the most important departments in 
the University. 

Among the students in our algebra class at Ripon was a stun- 
ning looking girl. Algebra was difficult for her, but she was an 
attractive girl, and the professors took great pains in explaining 
the lessons. After a long explanation the professor said, “ Miss 
McDonald, do you understand that now?” 

She said, “ Yes, Professor, I understand it perfectly. But what 
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I can’t understand is why, if one and two make three, A and B 
don’t make C.” 

The professor said, “Oh, Mees McDonald!” 

A Norwegian student in the engineering course was asked to 
define “lubrication.” He said, “It is the schlip easy of the enyine 
yoints.” Could a clearer definition have been given? 

A country boy entered the University as a freshman. He was 
telling me about his studies one day. He said he was taking a course 
in engineering, but there was too much mathematics in it for him. 
He said he was not very good in mathematics. He said he had 
decided to change his course and take astronomy. He probably 
thought he would sit up in the Observatory and gaze at the stars. 

My early recollections of Professor Birge, head of the biology 
department, are of seeing him Saturday mornings dressed in an 
old suit and slouch hat on his way through Wingra Park to Lake 
Wingra where he got one of the Chase boys to row him out on 
the lake, to spend the day studying the algae. 

Lake Wingra has the largest variety of algae in the State, if not 
in the nation. Dr. Birge later became president of the University. 

I remember Professor Stephen Babcock in the early days of the 
College Book Store. He was in the dairy department and worked 
on a milk tester for many years. The “ Babcock Tester” was placed 
on the market in 1890. He did not have it patented, as he said 
he was working for the University when it was perfected, so it 
belonged to the University. It has become one of the most valuable 
implements in the dairy business and would have given him tens 
of thousands of dollars if he had had it patented. 


Professor Babcock was very fond of hollyhocks and had one of 
the finest collections of these flowers in Madison. Anyone was 


welcome to the seeds who would collect them. The Babcock holly- 
hocks have furnished seeds for many gardens throughout Madison 
and the State. The suggestion was later made that hollyhocks be 
used as a memorial to Dr. Babcock, and that everyone be asked 
to plant them. This idea was carried out to a great extent. 
Professor Slaughter, the head of the Latin department, came 
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into the Book Store one day, and said, “ Have you any Mary Jane 
Holmes books?” I told him I thought we had. He said he wanted 
to buy one. 

I said, “ What do you want with a Mary Jane Holmes book?” 

He said, “I told my wife I read Mary Jane Holmes when I was 
a boy, and I want her to read it. She wouldn’t believe me when I 
told her I read them.” 

If the students could get a joke on the professors to put in the 
Badger (the students’ annual), they would do so. In the mathe- 
matics department Professor Van Velzer often used the expression, 
“running up a column of figures.” In the annual was a picture of 
a telephone pole covered at intervals with figures. Climbing this 
pole was a wiry little man with the face of Professor Van Velzer. 
The face, an actual photograph, was turned so that you had a 
perfect view of it. 

Professor Owen, head of the French department, was very fond 
of horseback riding. Almost any day you could see him exploring 
the hills and roads around Madison. One day he turned into a 
road that led up a hill through thick woods. Going a short distance 
he came to an opening through which he could look about five 
miles. He saw the Capitol standing high above the tops of the 
trees with the sun shining on it. It was a beautiful sight. He said 
to himself, “Here I am going to build my summer home.” He 
built it and surrounded it with walks and drives enclosing several 
acres. The Owens spent their summers here as long as the pro- 
fessor lived. It is one of the most picturesque spots among the 
many scenic places around Madison. 

Professor Kahlenberg was the head of the chemistry depart- 
ment. His relaxation was reading detective stories. The more 
ghostly and gruesome the better. He was one of our good customers. 

I enjoyed knowing many of these professors. They were so 
cordial and friendly. As the University grew from hundreds to 
thousands, I did not feel that I knew so many of them. When the 
first class graduated that entered after I took over the Book Store, 
I felt that I had lost many of my personal friends. 
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MELISSA BROWN 


To the Memory of Jabez Brown, My Former Teacher 


By VELMA CALDWELL-MELVILLE 


We see it now, tho’ years have fled— 
The old brick house with tiles of red, 
The dusty floor, the windows’ glare, 
The big box stove, the teacher's chair, 
The maps all zigzag on the wall, 

The sunlight slanting over all 

And touching with a lingering ray 
The master’s crown of iron grey. 

His patient face, with eyes so mild, 
Seem still turned to’ard the wayward child, 
Whose pouting lips we hear declare, 
“My sums are wrong, but I don’t care!” 


“Don’t care?” His tones so sad and low 

Bring to the round cheek shame’s bright glow; 
“Don’t care?” She lifts her eyes to see 

How very sorry he must be. 

A moment more of silence grim 

And then big tears slip o’er the rim. 

“Oh yes, I care, indeed I do; 

But none could make me care but you.” 

He's smiling now, “Of course you do; 

I felt all the time it wasn’t true.” 


Ah yes, ‘tis true, the years have fled, 

And now they say the master’s dead. 

A woman bows, with time-kissed hair, 
And breathes to Heaven the simple prayer; 
“Dear Lord, help me so well to care 

That some glad day I'll meet him There.” 


Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 


[CONCLUSION] 

















Documents 


A Letter from Hudson, 1848 
Edited by Wituis H. MILLER 


ing letter from the village of Willow River, now Hud- 

son, Wisconsin, in 1848. Her husband, Ammah Andrews 
(1801-88) was born in New York State, but came west to Com- 
merce, Oakland County, Michigan, in 1829, and then in the spring 
of 1847, migrated to St. Croix County, in the territory of Wis- 
consin, where he was one of the early members of the St. Croix 
County Board of Supervisors. Ammah Andrews and Martha Ful- 
ler were married in Michigan on April 3, 1843. 

Ammah Andrews and his twin brother, Amasa Andrews (1801- 
80), who came to Hudson in 1853, were both contractors: and 
housebuilders by occupation, and many of the fine old Hudson 
residences were built by the Andrews brothers in the early days. 

The original manuscript of the letter here presented, once the 
property of Eddy A. Harding, a grandson of Ammah and Martha 
Andrews, seems to have disappeared. In the search for the orig- 
inal document a careful check of the manuscripts in the Andrews 
and John Comstock papers in the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY Library has proved fruitless. The letter used here, however, 
is a typewritten copy made from the original a number of years 
ago by the late Ella Hoyt King (1850-1934). 

Correct spelling and punctuation, along with the paragraphing, 
have been supplied by the editor. The letter is addressed to Samuel 


M‘** FULLER ANDREWS (1812-50) wrote the follow- 





WILLIs H. MILLER is the assistant editor of the Hudson Star-Observer, 
who occasionally contributes articles to this Magazine. Readers will recall 
his entertaining sketch of “The Octagon House at Hudson,” which was 
printed in the September, 1944, Magazine. 
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Fuller (an uncle of Martha Fuller Andrews), Commerce, Mich- 
igan, who later moved to Hudson. 

Martha Andrews died in Hudson on August 22, 1850, and is 
buried in the old Willow River Cemetery, overlooking the St. 
Croix River. Her simple tombstone is the oldest standing marker 
in that burying ground. The land for the cemetery was platted 
in 1849, and was given for that purpose by Ammah Andrews, her 
husband. 





Village Willow River 
St. Croix (County ) 
Dec. 12, 1848. 
Dear Friends and Han.{ nah}, 

You requested me to write the particulars of this Village, and so I 
thought if I did not commence when you left here, there would not 
be news to fill so large a sheet.... 

Laura A.,1 you know, just waked up and she missed you and worried 
until I went to bed with her at seven. The next morning it was very 
pleasant with fair wind for Ammah [Andrews} to come home, but 
about noon it changed up stream. I waited until six in the evening 
then ate supper without him. At seven it blew so hard that I gave 
up his coming, and sent for Kit [Thompson?} to stay with me. Sis 
wanted to go to bed, so we all went to bed—the rest to sleep and I 
to worry. A[{mmah} up stream, and you down. 

Such a hurricane we haven't had this fall! I expected the shanty 
must blow down and Ammah drown, but the Lord preserved us all 
and at 11 he came home. He left the boat most up to Stillwater 
{Minnesota}, on this shore and walked all the way over, to home 
through river and all. The next morning he started again although 
the wind still blew up, and after three days hard toil, he got his sup- 
plies. We had fine weather until Sat., then it commenced raining and 
rained all the next day. The next week it snowed and was very cold 
for three days. We thought winter had come, but it cleared up and 
we have had fine weather since. 


1 Refers to Laura Adelaide Andrews (1847-1906), later Mrs. Frank Dwight Harding, 
who was one of the first white children born in the St. Croix Valley. 
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The “ Prairie Bird” stayed up here until the next Monday, and Fri- 
day morning before daylight we heard the puff of the “Sentinel.” She 
stopped on the other shore and left her barge, and Emory? and the 
Esq. had business that day to find out the news and so it happened 
that Mr. [James} Perrington*® was on her and the next two days there 
was plenty of travel uptown and across the lake. Sat. Doct. Aldridge* 
moved to Town. He has gone into the [William] Streets house to 
winter. Mr. Page® has given up going down this fall and he has 
banked his house and got a stove and as usual there are men there 
plenty. 

Monday Perrington and Page went to the Falls;® Philbrick and 
Webster commenced work on Tuesday; Fisher and Northrup’ forbid 
their working. They all worked until Thursday when they found Fisher 
and Northrup up there to their camp and when the other party had 
gone to their dinner, they put their things outdoors and took possession, 
which is law here, so business is stopped for this week. 

Sat. evening Mr. A. and myself visited at Doct. Aldridges, had a 
pleasant visit. Laura in particular was much delighted with the supper 
for she is a great eater and grows so fast you would hardly know her 
and she grows more rude everyday. 

Dec. 28—You will see it has been some time since I commenced 
to write and many things have transpired since, which I shall have 
to omit for want of room and time to write. 

We received yours the day before Christmas and were very glad 
you arrived safe and found all so well. We are all well at present 
and have been in our new house 4 weeks today without windows 
or inside doors but it is very comfortable. 

Mr. Pretman stayed with us the first night and left on appoint- 
ment for next Saturday and we had plenty of company at Christmas. 
Mr. Traisey’s were down and Wm. Nobles® and Mrs. Williamson. 

? Emory Andrews, born in 1836, was the son of Ammah Andrews and his first wife Laura. 


® Perrington in 1847-48 began the erection of a dam at the mouth of the Willow River. 

*Dr. Philip Aldrich (1792-1857) came to the St. Croix Valley in 1840 and was a 
permanent settler in Hudson in 1847. 

5 John B. Page (1800-1865) a native of Maine, came to this region in 1844 as a 
lumberman. 

* Doubtless refers to the falls of the Willow River. 

T Anson Northrup, an early Valley Lumberman. 

® William H. Nobles (1816-76), son of the Rev. Lemuel Nobles, later became a 


member of the Fifth Minnesota Territorial Legislature. Nobles County in Minnesota 
is named for him. 
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There was a ball at Stillwater. Milton [Nobles} and wife were there 
and Jerome waited on Kath. I have not called there yet. Two weeks ago 
was the first time I was to Mrs. [John B.} Page's since you left and 
she has not been here yet, so you can guess how much time we run 
about. She is well, but her babe® has been sick this some time. 
Laura A. weighs as much as three pounds more than she does. You 
would be surprised to look at her big square face, and her father tells 
her mother to write to Aunt Hannah, to come and manage her; she 
is getting ungovernable but she laughs the louder when he tells her so. 
She sits alone and handles spoon, knife, and cup very handy. 

Mr. Perrington was here last Sabbath and thinks he shall [be] 
through up there in six weeks, and come to work on the mill—Mr. 
Philbrick has been up there ever since the trouble to work. Mr. Perry 
{Perrington?} says there are 200 families from Maine coming in the 
spring. He is going to build a large boarding house for himself in 
the spring and designs this place as a home for his family. ... There 
is one family on the other side of the river now. Now when this all 
happens I will let you know. 

Doct. Aldridge is going to have both of his houses here and the 
other building with counters and shelves in it. He has bought out 
McKnight. The taver[n} at Stillwater was burnt last week and that 
widow that came up in the fall lost all of her things and what is still 
worse, her little girl was burnt to death. 

Mrs. [ William B.} Dibble and Mrs. Lockwood at the mouth?! are 
both dead, and two children at the falls were poisoned. Eli was here 
last week. He had sent $10 to his folks in a letter. He and another 
man had taken a job of chopping for $2.80. He thought it would 
take till April. I wrote him today. We hope Samuel [Fuller] will 
come and as many more as can. We have one boarder and if you 
should see how the house looks you would think I had not better 
take any more. My sheet is full so I must close. We all send love 
to mother and all the rest of the folks and to all friends at Commerce. 
Sis sends her[s} to little Ammah and wants to go and see him. 

We have had no rain since you left and but very little snow and 
this week a thaw, and it is more pleasant than it was in the summer. 
The weather has been no colder than it was in Mich. So far I think 


®The baby in that instance was Abigail Page, later Mrs. George Bailey, the first white 
child born in Hudson (on April 15, 1847). She died in California in December, 1945. 
% The mouth of the St. Croix River, where the present city of Prescott is located. 
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if you had not been obliged to go home, you would have enjoyed it 
here much this winter. I have had the blues about once a week. 

Emory got a sled and L. A. a high chair for Christmas. I write with 
L. A. in my lap, abegging to go to bed. We have a new justice elected 
for this precinct—Doct. Aldridge. Mr. [Rev. W. T.} Boutwell and 
his family were at this place last week. Mr. Payne says he is sure 
L. A. will be a dancer as Sis has a jumping pole. We have bought a 
cow and a hog of Mr. Busby. She gives 5 pts. a day, and I make 
butter. 5 chickens are alive. Mrs. Kennedy has a son. 

AMMAH AND MARTHA ANDREWS. 











Book Notes 


Lincoln’s Other Mary. By OLIVE CARRUTHERS. Appendix by R. Gerald 
McMurtry. (Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, Chicago and New 
York [1946]. Pp. 229. $2.50). 

Here is an interesting book that Lincoln students and collectors 
will want to read and own. It is the story of Mary Owens, the Ken- 
tucky visitor in the Sagamon country whom Lincoln once courted and 
thought of marrying. It is a story that needed to be told, because 
Lincoln’s romance with Miss Owens was a reality and is supported 
by documents, unlike the sentimental Ann Rutledge tradition, and 
because the Kentucky belle undoubtedly influenced his life more 
significantly than did the tavern girl of New Salem. 

The idea for the book originated with Professor McMurtry of Lincoln 
Memorial University. He conducted the research and placed his notes 
with Miss Carruthers, a native of Wisconsin, for the narrative pre- 
sentation. Her part of the book, 191 pages, is in the form of a short 
novel. Mr. McMurtry has an appendix of thirty-five pages which re- 
produces the pertinent documents of the romance. 

Apparently the authors decided upon the fictional form of presenta- 
tion as a device to secure popular attention. They will probably realize 
their purpose, as the story is told with skill and dramatic suspense. 
There are things here, of course, that the orthodox historian would 
never write—imaginary conversations and undocumented descriptions 
of the inner emotions of Lincoln and Mary Owens. Nevertheless, the 
account is in the main true to the known documents, and the analysis 
of the personalities of Lincoln and Miss Owens is accurate and pene- 
trating. 

The thesis of the book can be briefly stated. Lincoln cared for Mary 
Owens, was stimulated by her, challenged by her indecision, but was 
never profoundly in love with her. The authors think that he was 
never really in love with any woman, that he lacked the emotion of 
love. “ Ambition was the only emotion he had ever known intimately,” 
they say, “the only urge that could possess all of him....” For her 
part, Mary liked Lincoln but never loved him. From a man she wanted 
love and happiness and she believed Lincoln would not and could not 
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supply these. “ Abe Lincoln would never be able to make any woman 
happy,” she thought, “because he had no purchase upon happiness 
himself.” Dimly she sensed that he belonged so much to the people 
that he could not belong to one person. 

In his appendix Mr. McMurtry discusses Lincoln’s famous letter of 
April 1, 1838, to Mrs. O. H. Browning, describing his romance with 
Miss Owens. This is the document in which Lincoln says that he had 
rashly promised Mary’s sister that he would marry her and felt bound 
to keep the pledge although he wished himself out of the bargain and 
in which he describes Mary in extremely unflattering terms although 
all accounts agree that she was handsome albeit portly. The April 
Fool’s Day letter has misled many writers into dismissing the Owens 
romance as of little moment in Lincoln’s life. Mr. McMurtry, agreeing 
with Herndon, concludes accurately that Lincoln wrote the letter in a 
spirit of levity and that the document is an expression of Lincoln’s 
humor and nothing else. 


Louisiana State University T. HARRY WILLIAMS 


American Radicalism 1865-1901. By CHESTER M. DESTLER. (Con- 
necticut College Press, New London, Connecticut, 1946. Pp. xii, 
276. $3.50). 

For many years Professor Destler has been studying the origins and 
development of American radical thought in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Undoubtedly influenced by Frederick Jackson 
Turner, historians up to now have generally agreed that most of this 
radicalism stemmed from the West and was agrarian by nature. Though 
not discounting the great influence of the farming West in the Green- 
back, Anti-monopoly and Populist movements, the author intelligently 
contends that significant and hitherto overlooked elements in their 
credos were directly inspired by eastern and urban sources. Further- 
more, Mr. Destler believes from this cross-fertilization of advanced 
city and farm ideology there developed a new radical synthesis during 
the 1890's that in some of its basic doctrines sharply departed from 
the traditional Jeffersonian liberalism of the farming West. He sees 
in this new synthesis the ideological basis for the Progressive move- 
ment in the early twentieth century. The eleven essays and documents 
making up this book, seven of which have previously appeared else- 
where, are offered as evidence in support of these conclusions. 
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In defense of his thesis the author has necessarily had to depend 
upon the spot check method, since a full running account of the 
development of American radicalism during these years was outside 
the scope of this book. Except in the opening chapter, Mr. Destler 
has therefore contented himself with studies of the struggle over the 
Pendleton Plan, the influence of Edward Kellogg, the Toledo natural 
gas pipeline controversy, and the rise and fall of a labor-Populist 
alliance in Illinois. The essay on “ Wealth Against Commonwealth ” 
and the document on an attempted fusion of anarchists and revolu- 
tionary socialists, while intensely interesting, seem to have only in- 
cidental connection with the author's stated purpose. Throughout the 
essays there is ample and continuing evidence of the author's amaz- 
ingly extensive research and his wide familiarity with the period. 

As for Mr. Destler’s conclusions, there can be little doubt from 
the evidence presented that there was considerable ideological bor- 
rowing between the city and the farm. At a time when most urban 
Americans had emotional and even parental roots still on the farm, 
this should not be too strange a phenomenon. The author has also 
established that a farmer-labor synthesis was accepted by at least a 
few of the leaders, in particular by Henry Demarest Lloyd. But Mr. 
Destler is too good a historian not to point out in his concluding 
essays that this synthesis fell apart politically before it accomplished 
much. The trouble with combining labor and farmer behind a political 
program, as the American liberal politician ruefully knows, is that 
when an occasional marriage is consummated, the divorce court is 
always perilously imminent. Before the Progressive politicians of the 
new century could appeal successfully to the electorate, much of 
the farmer-labor program of the nineties had to be modified in both 
spirit and letter. Unquestionably, much light will be shed upon’ that 
process of modification when Mr. Destler publishes a long needed 
biography of Henry Demarest Lloyd. 

Mills College GEORGE E. Mowry 


Wm. Beaumont’s Formative Years; Two Early Notebooks, 1811-1821. 
Edited with Introduction by GENEVIEVE MILLER. (Henry Schu- 
man, New York, 1946. Pp. xvi, 87. $6.00). 

Mr. Henry Schuman is certainly giving encouragement to the study 
of medical history. In January, 1946, appeared the first issue of his 
quarterly Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, and 
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now he has published these important early notebooks of Dr. Beau- 
mont, the originals of which are found in the Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dr. Beaumont, whose careful experiments on Alexis St. Martin, 
“the man with a lid on his stomach,” constitute “the greatest con- 
tribution ever made to the knowledge of gastric digestion,” will 
always interest physician and historian alike. 

The first notebook is concerned chiefly with medical matters— 
excerpts from medical authors, some carefully detailed case histories, 
an account of Beaumont’s experience in the War of 1812 running 
from September 13, 1812, to May 27, 1813, and various prescriptions. 
The second is more general with many literary extracts and brief 
journal entries covering his war experience, 1812-13, his journey from 
Plattsburgh to Mackinac, May—June, 1820, his life at that post, and a 
trip back to Plattsburgh in August, 1821. 

Though there are many gaps in the entries, the notebooks demon- 
strate that Beaumont, despite his lack of formal education, was a 
systematic and careful observer with much intellectual curiosity. They 
show that his private practice after the war was not very lucrative and 
that he probably re-entered the army in 1820 for financial reasons 
They give hints here and there of his warmth of personality and of 
his desire to serve his fellows. 

Miss Miller contributes an excellent introduction; her notes are 
valuable; and there is a useful index. Though large sections of the 
notebooks have already appeared in Jesse S. Myer, Life and Letters 
of Dr. William Beaumont (St. Louis, 1939), Miss Miller’s annotations 
have greatly increased their worth. One wonders, however, why an- 
other of Beaumont’s notebooks which begins in 1818 was not in- 
cluded in whole or part. 

The format of this book is distinguished as to typography, paper, 
and binding, a real achievement in these days of scarcities. The illus- 
trations (done by an offset process), though numerous and well 
chosen, are often dark and not very clear. 

Colonial Williamsburg EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 
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New Glarus’ First 100 Years. By MIRIAM B. THEILER. (Campus 
Publishing Company, Madison, Wisconsin, 1946. Pp. xv, 111. 
$1.00). 

This 100-year history of the Swiss village of New Glarus, Green 
County, is good reading. What makes it so? Miriam B. Theiler, the 
author, is of Swiss descent and has the sympathetic understanding 
found among persons of like ancestry. A native of New Glarus, she 
has newspaper blood in her veins: her grandfather, John Theiler, 
established Der Neu Glarus Bote (The New Glarus Messenger) in 
1897, her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Theiler, succeeded him in 
1919, and she took over the paper the past summer. Consequently, 
there is a proper evaluation of the contents written in a fast-moving 
conversational style, and highlighted by more than seventy-five pictures 
with concise factual legends describing them—in itself a painstaking 
bit of writing. 

The preface statements, characterizing the Swiss, have about them 
pride of ancestry: “ persistent, enterprising, frugal and industrious 
people of the region; people of strong vitality and physique, and a 
capacity for tenacity and adaptation to all climates, conditions and ob- 
stacles.” Such almost extravagant statements have solid foundation, 
for, as one progresses through the pages, proof comes by way of pio- 
neer diaries and letters and family recollections. 

The principal cause which brought these Swiss emigrants to Wis- 
consin was “over population in an unfertile country,” which resulted 
in scarcity of employment as well as food. This led to the formation 
of an Emigration Society and the sending to America, in 1845, of 
Judge Nicholas Duerst and Blacksmith Fridolin Streiff, who “ spied 
out the land” in Wisconsin Territory and purchased 1,280 acres, 
which contained 80 acres of fine timber, for the oncoming homeseekers. 
The original list of colonists contained the names of 26 men, 23 wives, 
73 children, a total of 122, of whom one man died at Galena, Illinois. 

And the saga of these transplanted “Glarners” is a courageous 
tale. There was poverty, disagreement, homeland aid, tenacious labor, 
and then the reward: the fair Green County village and the prosperous 
rural community, “A Bit of Switzerland Transplanted and Flourish- 
ing” (the centennial motto of the New Glarus observance). 

To consider Miss Theiler’s contribution to Wisconsin history simply 
as a souvenir, a sentimental keepsake produced for the centennial 
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visitors, would be erroneous. It is a thorough-going sketch in which 
she acknowledges the cooperation of many residents of her hometown 
and others. 

The volume contains the more or less known Swiss New Glarus 
history and a well-rounded story of the Swiss cheese and dairy indus- 
try. It contains the less known church bell-ringing episode (so Old- 
World Swiss): ringing to announce baptismal rites, marriage cere- 
monies, and funeral services; five minutes each day at 11:00 AM. and 
at dusk—perhaps to take the place of a timepiece; the pleasant ringing 
Saturday at dusk as a reminder of the approaching Sabbath, and the 
hour-long midnight peals to usher in New Year's Day. It must have 
been sweet music in the hinterland silences. There is feminine appeal, 
too: recipes coming out of the Swiss housewives’ kitchens. (And what 
woman would not buy a book, any kind of a book, if she spied a 
recipe in it?) 

The stapled instead of a sewed binding—to lower costs—is irritat- 
ing to a reader, but is compensated for by the text and illustrations 
attractively printed in brown ink. Here and there a provincial expres- 
sion or grammatical error was detected, but New Glarus’ First 100 
Years still is meritorious over-all. It brings renewed appreciation 
of one element of the State’s foreign population which found a per- 
manent home in the hill and valley terrain of southern Wisconsin. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin LILLIAN KRUEGER 


America Is West. Edited by JOHN T. FLANAGAN. (University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1945. Pp. 677. $3.75). 

This volume, an anthology of Middle Western Life and Literature, 
was edited by John T. Flanagan, himself a Middle Westerner, teacher 
at the University of Minnesota. 

America Is West—the ungrammatical compression of the title 
shocks me—is, in many ways, an excellent book. It has been well 
edited, carefully printed. The book, despite its near 700 pages, is 
not too heavy; the type is clear, and the biographical sketches preced- 
ing each selection seem to me to be about the right length. Many of 
the selections are little known—and I am as grateful for certain 
omissions as I am pleased to meet old friends. I did miss Ernest 
Hemingway—has he forfeited his birthright? 
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The book is divided into several sections: “The Great Valley,” 
“ Folklore and Legend,” “ The Indian,” and others. I could wish that 
each section had been preceded by a short introductory essay explain- 
ing and justifying the editor's choice. For those of us who know 
only vaguely the body of Middle Western legends, for example, it 
would have been convenient to find in the book, side by side with 
selections, a short history of the genre, perhaps even a few biblio- 
graphical notes. I think one should expect—and get—this sort of help 
from an anthology. We have to submit to the author's choice and 
taste. Presumably he gives us the best. A somewhat lengthier apology 
of “God’s way to man” would more readily reconcile me to some 
selections either too short or too long, or just plain boring. 

The book has a thesis: it tries to say that here, in the Middle West, 
is America, the richest, most fecund, most American-way-of-life part 
of our country. I think the author in trying to prove something de- 
tracts from the inherent interest of his book. Comparisons are odious; 
and to present an anthology of the Middle West under that self- 
assertive banner is to antagonize a large number of readers. Further- 
more it is somewhat infantile! Mr. Flanagan knows as well as I that 
a Southerner and a New Englander could compile an equally country- 
wide anthology culled from the works of local writers. It is almost 
as if the proverbial inferiority complex of the Middle Westerner were 
trying yet once more to exorcise itself. 

I was happy to find so many examples of nineteenth century Ameri- 
can folk-humor. This is an abundant source of material that has been 
only rarely tapped and deserves wider circulation. 

America Is West is a rich regional anthology. It is entertaining and 
informative. Many good writers and a few excellent ones are repre- 
sented. The book is certain to please all dyed-in-the-wool Middle 
Westerners. 

University of Wisconsin HELENE MONOD-CASSIDY 


Pioneer Memoirs. By ALICE DAHLIN LUND. (Mimeographed, not 
for sale, privately issued, 1945. Pp. 95). 

Mrs. Lund writes charmingly of the beginning of West Sweden in 
West Sweden township in Polk County, in 1870. Her father’s family 
and another Swedish family named Anders were its first white settlers. 
Three of the Dahlin children were born in Sweden; Alice the fourth 
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child was born in Marine, Minnesota, where her parents spent their 
first two years in America with Swedish friends. 

Her mother, Brita Anderson, came from a well-to-do family in 
Sweden but willingly came to America with her husband where their 
children could have better opportunities for advancement. Mr. Dahlin 
proved to be a leader and an outstanding man in the new settlement. 
He made friends with the Indians and converted many to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

In spite of all the hardships the author experienced in her child- 
hood and young womanhood she says as she recounts her “dear 
memories,” “I have now lived a long time and have a great many- 
memories that have gradually come into my life, for somehow as I 
think about things that have passed, it is the better things that are re- 
membered the best and the longest.” She hopes that the children 
who read this story will get some joy and even some value from it. 
The family went through the usual pioneer trials with courage and 
fortitude. The families in this new settlement were almost self 
sufficient in supplying their needs. 

Never once does Mrs. Lund dwell upon their hard times and she 
does not even tell why she had to work away from home when she 


was only seven or eight years old, caring for babies and doing other 
work. She does write of the pleasure of going to church on Sundays 
and of a chance to see her own folks and of her great joy of return- 
ing home to attend school again in the late fall and to be at home. 
She says that the pioneers were always working and planning for 
something better. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN 


“Old Abe” American Eagle. By LORRAINE SHERWOOD. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1946. Pp. 63. $1.50). 

The jacket of this slender little volume will rankle Wisconsin folks 
a bit. The statement is made, “ Here is a fascinating, but little known 
American story.” Wisconsin natives are so proud of “Old Abe” that 
throughout the years he has remained a rather “ provincial” character 
—loved to death locally—and arrived out East via radio station WOR, 
New York. The author told the story of Wisconsin’s bald eagle, 
mascot of the Eighth Wisconsin Regiment in the Civil War, on her 
“Going Places” program, and so numerous were the requests for 
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copies of the script that this volume is the result. 

As would be expected, a competent researcher would look to Wis- 
consin libraries for firsthand information on “Old Abe,” and in Miss 
Sherwood’s introductory note is acknowledged the fact that the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN supplied her with information 
shelved in its library. 

A very readable episode, the format has the earmarks of a child’s 
book, containing gaily colored illustrations, large type, and much 
conversation in short sentences. The large type used in the running 
heads—letter spaced—adds to the primer-like appearance of the book. 
It, however, was produced for both child and adult, and from experi- 
ence those who live in “Old Abe's” native state know that adults 
are as avid to read the “eagle” story as are children to hear it. “ Tell 
it again! ” would be as natural to fall from the lips of a child after 
hearing of “ Abe’s” dangerous and amusing doings as would be the re- 
quest for the retelling of “Little Red Riding Hood.” 

Congratulations to Miss Sherwood in recognizing the substance of a 
good narrative, but it might be well to suggest that Wisconsin authors 
do a little more local spading when looking for popular subjects 
upon which to write books. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin LILLIAN KRUEGER 


Two books of interest to Wisconsinites about the navy have recently 
appeared. The first, Donald Mitchell’s History of the Modern 
American Navy (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1946. Pp. xiv, 415, 
plus appendices and index. $4.50), traces the development of the 
navy from the first steel ships to Pearl Harbor. Readable and in- 
formative, it has one serious fault. That is that the author has gone 
no further into the official navy records than the annual reports of the 
Secretary and several of the Bureaus. The second, The Navy’s Air 
War: A Mission Completed (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1946. 
Pp. xiv, 387, plus appendix and index. $3.50), edited by A. Russell 
Buchanan, then of the Naval Reserve and now at Santa Barbara, is 
also readable and informative and has the great merit of being based 
exclusively on official documents. Written before captured Japanese 
documents were available, it is necessarily not a definitive work. It is, 
however, a product of the Naval Aviation History Unit and offers 
by far the most useful and comprehensive survey of the role of naval 
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aviation in the recent war which has thus far appeared. It may be 
hoped that further serious studies of the evolution and the problems 
of our military arms in peace and war may be forthcoming. It is a 
field in which the public needs more information and more under- 
standing. CLL. 


A Trial on Trial (National Civil Rights Committee, [n.p.}, 1946. 
Pp. 430, plus appendices and index. $5.00) is a case of special plead- 
ing which deserves no mention except for its service in re-emphasizing 
the postwar ‘re-emergence of our native Fascists. Written by Maxi- 
milian St. George, counsel in the Sedition Trial of 1944 for the leather- 
lunged Joe McWilliams of New York City, and by Lawrence Dennis, 
often labeled the “brains” of the American Fascist movement and a 
defendant in the trial, it concludes with the interesting suggestion that 
the defendants and their lawyers be compensated by act of Congress 
for their losses (p. 427). It also carries, in a rare, if appended, mood 
of open-mindedness, an editorial from the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 21, 1944, which ends with the “hope that all of the little men 
who are found to have played Hitler’s game to the peril of their 
country will get their just deserts (p. 34). Obviously, we are to have 
little surcease from the pens and tongues of these self-styled patriots. 

CLL 


“The Beginnings of Beloit Masonry,” by Mason H. Dobson, oc- 
cupies the greater part of the attractive brochure which was compiled 
for the 100th anniversary of the founding of Morning Star Lodge 
No. 10, Beloit. As Mr. Dobson puts it, the sketch “is in large de- 
gtee the story of Beloit.” Joseph Thibault, Caleb Blogett, and the 
Goodhue family are among those recalled in the settlement when it 
was in the wilderness stage. From the minutes of the lodge meetings, 
upon which much of the narrative is based, were taken the names 
of many of the leaders of the city through the 100-year period. The 
souvenir also contains the pictures of John W. Bicknell, Worshipful 
Master, 1846, and Richard W. Leach, who holds that lodge office at 
present. Dedicated in 1913, the Masonic Temple building and its 
attractively fitted interiors are other illustrations. 


“Every Child,” a pageant produced for the 100th anniversary of 
the founding of the Kenosha Public School system, in the summer 
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of 1945, has recently been donated to the Society. It was written by a 
local group, and directed by Fred Clitheroe. It has been filed in the 
Historical Library for use in connection with the story of the estab- 
lishment of the public school system in the State. 


Wayside Poems, written by Dr. Kate Kelsey Clark, a beloved pio- 
neer physician of northern Wisconsin, resident near and later at 
Cable, were published in 1944 and distributed with New Year's greet- 
ings for 1945 by the enterprising Ashland Daily Press. The poems 
reveal a genuine poetic sensibility and gift. Dr. Clark died April 17, 
1946, in her eighty-ninth year. 


Though August Klagstad, compiler of the Klagstad-Halvorsen 
Family History, which begins with his paternal and maternal grand- 
parents (41 pp.), arrived as a small child with his parents in Racine 
in 1871, they soon left for Manistique, Michigan, where work was 
available at the sawmills. Here he grew to manhood, then left to study 
art, and in 1895 opened his own studio at Marinette, but moved to 
Minneapolis in 1915. Besides the genealogical charts he has included 
the reminiscences of his family — a description of the way of pioneer 
life in Michigan’s logging country. These are filled with colorful 
experiences and bear similarity to the sketches of the bleak logging 
towns which spotted the vast pine forests of Wisconsin. This family 
history is now on file with the Society's genealogical reference materials. 


The following publications, marking the anniversary of the found- 

ing of Wisconsin churches, were acquired by the Society: 

Black Creek, Diamond Jubilee, St. John’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, 1871-1946 (8 pp.). 

Highland, A Century at St. Philip’s {Catholic}, 1846-1946 (24 pp.). 

Mayville, Centennial Anniversary, The Methodist Church, 1846-1946 
(16 pp.). 

Rib Lake, Sixtieth Anniversary Jubilee, St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
1886-1946 (30 pp.). 

Tennyson, Centennial Book, St. Andrew’s {Catholic}, 1846-1946 
(118 pp.). 

Wauwatosa, Centennial History, First Congregational Church {Centen- 
nial celebration, 1942; history published, 1945} (56 pp.). 
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ARTICLES 
WHO NAMED WISCONSIN? 


Shortly before his death at Dubuque, Iowa, in 1896 George W. 
Jones wrote to a friend, “I gave the name to the Territory of Wis- 
consin.” Jones's assertion was published in the April, 1946, issue of 
the Annals of Iowa without comment as to its. validity.“ 

A native of Vincennes, Indiana, George W. Jones ascended the 
Mississippi River to the lead mining region shortly before the out- 
break of the Black Hawk War and settled at Sinsinawa Mound, just 
north of the Illinois border. In 1835 he was elected a delegate to 
Congress from Michigan Territory and in that capacity he presented 
to the lower House a memorial praying for the establishment of a 
territorial government for Wisconsin. After some debate the measure 
was enacted into law on April 20, 1836, to take effect on July 3 of 
that year.” 

The action was the culmination of a long series of attempts to 
create a separate territory out of the part of Michigan Territory that 
lay west of Lake Michigan. Among the agitators for the change no 
one was more persistent than James Duane Doty, at that time federal 
circuit judge for western Michigan Territory. Beginning in 1824, 
Judge Doty besieged influential congressmen with persuasive letters, 
drafts of legislation, and petitions urging the formation of a new 
territory under the various names of Chippewau, Huron, and Wis- 
konsin. The scheme received enough official notice to warrant per- 
ennial hope of success. In 1828, 1830, and 1832 bills for the estab- 
lishment of the territory were introduced in the lower House, actually 
passing at one session. The name “ Wisconsin” was substituted for 
“Huron” in the bill of 1832 “in conformity to the wishes of the 
inhabitants,” and in a memorial presented by those inhabitants in 1834 
the area was said to be “now generally known as Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory.” § 

This growing acceptance of the name had been noted by John 
Farmer of Detroit who stated on a map he published in 1830 that 
a territory to be named “ Ouisconsin ” would probably be set off from 
Michigan Territory. The influence of Farmer and other cartographers 
was helping to fasten the name Wisconsin on this region during almost 
a decade before Jones set foot on its soil. Until the fifth state to be 
carved out of the Old Northwest was officially named, the more 

1 Jones to Charles Aldrich, April 8, 1896, in ‘‘ Naming of Wisconsin and Iowa,” 3rd 
series, 27:323-24. 

2 Biographical Directory of the American Congress (Washington, 1928), 1161; Cong. 


Debates, 12:3091; House Journal, 24 Congress, 1 session, 327, 427, 735; Statutes at 
Large, 5:10-16. 


® House Journal, 20 Congress, 2 session, 188, 191; 21 Congress, 1 session, 345; Cong. 
Debates, 8:3244—48; 11:848-50. 
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cautious among them labeled the space “Northwest Territory” or 
“Western Michigan.” But in 1822 Carey and Lea of Philadelphia 
used “Wisconsan” or “Wisconsin”—they spelled it both ways— 
on their maps and the title was adopted and continued in succeeding 
years by numerous map publishers from Detroit to Germany.* 

In 1836, the statehood of Michigan having been authorized and 
its boundaries established much as they are today, there was no longer 
any serious obstacle to the conferring of a territorial status on the 
remaining portion. The proper person to negotiate the matter was, 
of course, the chosen representative of the region about to be ad- 
vanced in self-government. But when Delegate Jones arose in the 
House of Representatives to sponsor the bill, he was not actually 
announcing anything new to the residents of the region, the Congress, 
or the world at large. He was merely registering a fait accompli. 

Who named Wisconsin? Was it the Indians who informed the 
white explorers that they called the great river that flows through it 
Meskousing? Was it the priest Marquette who recorded the fact for 
posterity? Was it the American officer Major Stephen H. Long who, 
ascending the river a century and a half later, called the region 
bordering it “Wisconsan” ? Was it the publishing company that 
adopted his title and issued the first map showing the name in print? 
Was it Judge Doty who, taking up the idea, popularized it across the 
nation? Was it Delegate Jones who urged in the lower House of 
Congress the passage of the measure establishing the Territory of 
Wisconsin? Who named Wisconsin? 

ALICE E. SMITH 


*Reuben G. Thwaites, “The Boundaries of Wisconsin,” in Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, Collections, 11:463-66; Alice E. Smith, ‘‘ Stephen H. Long and the Naming of 
Wisconsin,” in Wisconsin Magazine of History, 26:67-71 (September, 1942). 


County Superintendent of Schools Joseph J. Rappel is compiling 
“A History of Manitowoc County Schools,” which is being printed 
in the Manitowoc Herald-Times. Now that Wisconsin is getting into 
step for its centennial celebration in 1948, it is well that its residents 
read more and more State history. The school sketches, with illustra- 
tions, contain recollections of the older residents in the districts, the 
assessment rolls supply the names of the early settlers and land owners 
of the locality, the record books of the schools furnish the names 
of the school boards, teachers, student enrollment, and the like. When 
centennial time rolls around, Manitowoc County will be thoroughly 
informed on its rural school development, thanks to Mr. Rappel. 





The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


A poe the three months ending September 10 the Society has 
acquired 2 life members, 64 annual members, and 1 reinstated 
member. In the same period 9 members were lost by death, resigna- 
tion, or nonpayment of dues. The total membership on Septem- 
ber 10 was 1,653. 

The new members are C. O. Bergener, Shullsburg; Blair Public 
Schools, Blair; Mrs. F. H. Bogda,* Green Bay; George Burridge,* 
Green Bay; Gertrude L. Callahan, Menomonie; Fred A. Carstens, Mil- 
waukee; W. J. Clancy,* Green Bay; Harry H. Clark, Madison; Frank 
Cornelisen,* Green Bay; Gardner C. Coughlen,* Green Bay; H. Danz, 
Jr.* Green Bay; Elkhorn Public School, Elkhorn; Mary K. Farrell, 
Madison; Gordon J. Feldhausen,* Green Bay; Emil Fisher,* Green 
Bay; Earl E. Fisk,* Green Bay; Lee W. Gillespie,* Green Bay; Margaret 
Gleason, Madison; A. J. Goedjen,* Green Bay; P. J. McGoldrick,* 
Green Bay; Robert B. Goodman, Marinette; Gertrude J. Griffin, Madi- 
son (Life); Jay H. Grimm, River Falls; A. B. Hansen,* Green Bay; 
E. S. Hebberd, La Crosse (Life); Theodore Herfurth, Madison; Perry 
C. Hill, Madison; Joseph Horner, Jr.,* Green Bay; Ralph M. Immell, 
Madison; W. R. Jamieson, Shullsburg; A. A. Joannes,* Green Bay; 
Leslie Kelly,* Green Bay; George Kress,* Green Bay; G. C. Lane,* 
Evanston, Illinois; Herbert Liebman,* Green Bay; Mrs. William F. 
McClosky,* Green Bay; Homer McGee,* Green Bay; Eva McGill,* 
Green Bay; Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio; Mauston Public Schools 
Library, Mauston; Grace D. Meyers, Madison; Victor Minahan,* De 
Pere; University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota; John 
Moffat,* Green Bay; John A. Mohr,* Green Bay; John Newhouse, 
Madison; A. O. Olsted,* Green Bay; Marie-Héléne Pauly, Paris, France; 
Cal Peters, Prairie du Chien; W. J. Poirier,* Green Bay; C. A. Raasch,* 
Green Bay; August Reimer,* Green Bay; A. L. Reis,* Green Bay; 
Clara L. Rice,* Little Suamico; Joseph Rothe,* Green Bay; Walter C. 
Scherf,* Green Bay; Hugo Schroeter, Milwaukee; Mrs. Edward G. 
Seybold, Waukesha; James Stathas,* Green Bay; Mrs. W. T. Stephens, 
Madison; Stevens Point State Teachers College, Stevens Point; Jack 
Stiefel,* Green Bay; Ernest T. Straubel,* Green Bay; Max Strehlow,* 
Green Bay; Mrs. James P. Taugher, Hales Corners; R. T. Williams,* 
Chicago, Illinois; P. M. Willis, Linden. 


* Joint membership with Brown County Historical Society. 
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NECRO LOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

William M. Gratiot, physician, Monterey, California, May 10. 

Raymond A. Hollister, Oshkosh, recently. 

Frederick L. Holmes, lawyer, author, curator of the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, July 27. 

George T. Hooley, retired insuranceman, Milwaukee, May 25, 1945. 

Francis E. McGovern, former governor of Wisconsin, lawyer, Mil- 
waukee, May 16. 

Robert G. Miner, La Crosse, December 20, 1945. 

Leathem D. Smith, shipbuilder, Sturgeon Bay, June 23. 

Mrs. John M. Whitehead, clubwoman, Janesville, May 23. 


On Labor Day, September 2, the staff members of the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN were grieved to learn that they 
had lost one of their co-workers, MARJORIE G. PARK, head of the 
Order Division. Though a serious illness of ten weeks confined her to 
her home, her many Society friends were unable to believe that one 
of their most helpful workers, whose capacity for friendship had no 
bounds, would not return. 

After she completed her education at the University of Wisconsin 
and taught for a few years, she joined the HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S staff 
in 1914, and became chief of the Order Division in 1916-17. Widely 
informed, she was industrious to a fault, continuing her arduous duties 
when illness was evident. Petite—“birdlike” as one worker de- 
scribed her—she went about her work quickly and quietly, giving 
undivided attention to the many persons with whom she dealt each day. 

The influence of Marjorie Park and her unselfish service will long 
be cherished by her former associates. 


ACCESSIONS 


Manuscripts 


Two large packing cases containing papers of Francis E. McGovern, 
governor of Wisconsin from 1911 to 1915 and leader in political 
and administrative affairs in the State for a quarter of a century, have 
just been received in the Manuscript Division. When the collection is 
organized, it is hoped it will prove to be rich in the record of his 
administration, considered to be one of the most productive in social 
and administrative reform legislation in the history of the State. The 
papers have come to the Society through Mrs. Ovid B. Blix of Mil- 
waukee, a niece of the governor. 


A log book kept on the United States battleship, “ North Carolina,” 
1837-39, while on a cruise around South America to Callao, Peru, 
and return. has been presented by Mrs. Norma Robinson of Lake 
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Geneva. The voyage was a stormy one in every sense of the word. 
Accounts of weather disturbances, revolutions in South American coun- 
tries, a siege of the port of Callao, and an incipient mutiny aboard the 
vessel occupy most of the journal. The record seems to have been kept 
by Sidney N. Harrington of Sherburne, New York, although there are 
verses, drawings, and miscellaneous entries by various persons, includ- 
ing some tax receipts for the Town of Linn, Walworth County, in 1848. 


Detailed instructions on how to reach Grant County and advice 
on what equipment to carry on the journey are contained in a letter 
written by J. Rose of Platteville in 1848 to his family in Ohio. The 
letter is part of a small collection of manuscripts and pictures pre- 
sented by W. A. Rose through Curator John Grindell of Platteville. 


Mr. E. N. Sampson, a stamp dealer and “cover specialist” of Chi- 
cago, has generously lent the Society for photostating a collection of 
seventy-two letters written from various places in Wisconsin between 
the years 1837 and 1852. While the letters are not a homogeneous 
group and their writers are not persons who played any large part in 
the development of the State, yet the collection reflects to a remark- 
able extent conditions of life in rural Wisconsin Territory. Splitting 
tails, cutting cordwood, and teaching school seemed to be the usual 
means of livelihood for young men during the long winter months, 
the three jobs paying about equally well. One recent arrival at Janes- 
ville wrote that he had made seven trips by ox team to Lake Michigan 
during the winter, charging 15 cents per bushel for hauling wheat 
to the lake and $5.00 per thousand for the lumber he brought back. 
A close relationship between Wisconsin and the East is apparent 
throughout the letters, the frequent mentions of neighbors and friends 
in the letters indicating community migrations to the new lands, and 
the requests for goods and supplies, ranging from dress materials and 
reading matter to threshing machines, revealing the barrenness of shops 
and the dearth of manufactured goods in the West. Investigators in 
local history will be rewarded by a search through these letters, finding 
therein information on “ first families” and casual mentions of occur- 
rences of prime importance in the days of early settlement. 

Among the miscellany of letters are three little groups from re- 
ligious denominational leaders: the Congregational minister, E. D. 
Seward at Lake Mills; the Presbyterian, Jeremiah Porter at Green Bay; 
and ten letters from ministers in the southeastern part of the State to 
the Rev. Benjamin M. Hill, corresponding secretary of the Baptist 
Home Mission in New York City. 


The diary kept by Charles S. Curtis of the Third Wisconsin Regi- 
ment during the time he served as hospital steward at Frederick City, 
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Maryland, in the Civil War has been added to the papers of the Curtis 
family of Portage. (See ante, 29:240.) The diary is accompanied 
by about thirty-five letters, 1861-62, written while Curtis was a stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin and after he entered military 
service. 


Colonel Howard Greene of Christiana, Delaware, has presented to 
the Society several manuscript items, including a letter by agents of 
Massachusetts Colony in 1748 soliciting a refund from the Lords 
of Treasury in London for expenses of the Cape Breton expedition. 


Two pen and ink sketches of the Stockbridge Indian Mission near 
Kaukauna have been sent to the Society by the Rev. S. G. Ruegg of 
St. Petersburg, Florida. The Rev. Ruegg served as a pastor at Kaukauna 
for a number of years and has made many sketches of that historic 
region. 


The unhappy experiences of men who joined the California gold 
rush, prices paid for commodities, and family matters are among the 
subjects discussed in five letters written by Mrs. Emeline M. Moulton 
and other early settlers in Rochester, Racine County, to relatives in 
Vermont. The letters are the gift of Philip H. Cummings of Wood- 
stock, Vermont. 


The Society has recently received a group of about eighty-five 
letters of the James A. Andrews family of Hudson, dating from the 
closing years of the Civil War to about 1900. The letters are the gift 
of Willis H. Miller of Hudson, who collected them while making a 
study of early families in the St. Croix Valley. 


The Wisconsin Congregational Conference has presented to the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY a register, 1842-1929, and record book 
of councils, 1860-1927, of the Milwaukee District Convention, and 
record books, 1897-1938, of the Kaukauna Congregational Mission- 
ary Society and 1909-38, of the Kaukauna Ladies Aid Society. The 
conference has also presented, through Curator Samuel M. Pedrick 
of Ripon, the minutes of meetings, 1851-1916, and the register, 
1851-1921, of the Winnebago District Convention and a record book, 
1896-1930, of the Saxeville Congregational Church. 


Former curator Albert H. Sanford of LaCrosse has been instru- 
mental in securing for the Society six letters written by Charles I. 
Linsley of Middlebury, Vermont, in 1852 while surveying parts of 
the railroad line between Whitewater and Madison on the Milwaukee 
and Mississippi Railroad. The letters are presented by the La Crosse 
County Historical Society. 
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A record book of surveys in Dane County made by Rossel Babbitt, 
a pioneer settler of the Town of Oregon, has been presented by Bab- 
bitt’s great grandson, Robert Matsen, of Anchorage, Alaska. 


Technician Mary Willis of the WAC’s in occupied Germany sent 
to the Society this summer a collection of about twenty bits of dog- 
gerel she found in her desk in Berlin. The verses, most of them 
dated and many of them signed, are mainly parodies and songs in 
German concerning Hitler, Chamberlin, and observations on the war. 


Other manuscript accessions include a sketch of “Incidents in the 
Life of Captain Bland Williams Ballard” prepared and presented by 
Elijah N. Ballard of La Junta, Colorado; a receipt from James Gates 
Percival for payment for services as Wisconsin state geologist in 1854, 
presented by the estate of Lee T. LeBron, Jr., of Galena, Illinois; a copy 
of a letter written by Lyman C. Draper to John F. H. Claiborne, pre- 
sented by T. Harry Williams of the University of Louisiana; and an 
issue of the “Prairie O[f}fering,” a magazine put out by the Sun 
Prairie Academy in 1854, presented by Mrs. F. A. Florine. 


When the printers’ copy for this Magazine was ready for the mail, the 
historical papers of the late Fred L. Holmes arrived at the library. A 
detailed account of their content will be found in the “ Accessions ” 
section of the Magazine in the near future. 


The Society’s Newspaper Division has recently received from Cura- 
tor Samuel M. Pedrick, Ripon, The Ripon News, nos. 1-48 (Decem- 
ber 14, 1898—May 27, 1899, inclusive). The publication was issued 
as a semi-weekly by H. M. Blodgett. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions 
recently: 

Four pen holders from Alice and Bettina Jackson, Madison. 

Crayon portrait of Marcellus Pedrick, hammered brass portrait, hair 
wreath, and a nightgown, from Samuel M. Pedrick, Ripon. 

Pair of gray gabardine shoes from Mrs. Rolf Darbo, Madison. 

American flag with thirty-six stars from Hamilton W. Meekin, Fond 
du Lac. 

Toy locomotive from T. J. Martin, Madison. 

John Muir's colonial rocker from Mrs. Daniel Grady, Portage. 

American flag flown on the “U.SS. Wisconsin” from Governor 
Goodland’s office, Madison. 

Charcoal sketch of Charles Lindberg from George Flynn, Madison. 

Man’s vest and ulster from A. B. Chandler, Beaver Dam. 

Motiograph from the University of Wisconsin Bureau of Visual Edu- 
cation, Madison. 
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A beaded bag belonging to the Rev. Alfred Brunson and a leather 
handbag belonging to his daughter, from Mrs. George Prouty, Shelton, 
Nebraska. 

Quilt made in 1872, thimble, three lady’s hats, shaving mug, and 
a formal dress, from Mrs. Myrtle Swift, Madison. 

Pompeian ware tea set, coral brooch and earrings, two pearl pins 
and one made of hair, cameo stud, and a lady’s barrette, from Pro- 
fessor H. S. Ficke, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Photographic album, nightgown of 1872, baby dress, two petticoats, 
and a girl’s pantalets, from Mrs. Edith S. Chouinard, Appleton. 

Blickensderfer typewriter from Clifford L. Lord, Madison. 

Basque bodice from Mrs. W. H. Krehl, Madison. 

Child’s straw hat, lady’s slip, and a lady’s chemise, from Louise 
Bailey, Prairie du Sac. 

Lady’s black satin slippers, two blouses, and a lady's coat, from 
Lillian Beebe, Madison. 

Lady’s pioneer serge cape, fan, three pair of slippers, dolman, velvet 
bodice, lady’s wrapper, two shoulder veils, four dresses, camisole slip, 
and a leather covered trunk, from Mrs. E. J. Bennett, Lancaster. 

A woolen quilt of the log cabin pattern from Mrs. Jessie K. Chase, 
Sturgeon Bay. 

Inkwell from William Paltz, Madison. 

Black satin pumps from Ruth Davis, Madison. 

German blackjack from World War I from Tom Towell, Madison. 

Linen suit, two dresses, two slips, and two hats, from Mrs. Chester 
Lloyd Jones, Madison. 

Pair of lady’s garters, 1920, from Mrs. Sophia Brewer, Madison. 

Three dresses, feather flowers, fan, spectacles, undersleeve, from Mrs. 
Chester A. Fowler, Madison. 

Parasol from Mrs. Livingstone, Ada, Oklahoma. 


II. THE STATE 


Reminiscences of early Wisconsin, almost without exception, con- 
tain some comment on the abundance of passenger pigeons seen 
darkening the frontier skies. Almost nine years ago Dr. A. W. Schorger, 
well-known Madison ornithologist-naturalist, published a study of the 
great nesting of the now extinct passenger pigeon in Wisconsin in 
1871. He states, “ There were, I believe, about 136 million nesting 
pigeons” in April and May of that year. The area covered some 850 
square miles in Adams, Juneau, Jackson, Wood, Vernon, and Trem- 
pealeau counties, in addition to minor nestings scattered throughout 
the State. 

The Wisconsin Society of Ornithology has been active the past year 
in planning and carrying out the erection of a memorial to these birds. 
The ten-foot native stone pillar will have a bronze plaque attached 
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to its face containing the following inscription: “ Dedicated to the last 
Wisconsin passenger pigeon shot at Babcock, September, 1899. This 
species became extinct through the avarice and thoughtlessness of man. 
Erected by the Wisconsin Society of Ornithology.” 

As to the disappearance of these birds, Professor O. E. Frazee of 
the LaCrosse State Teachers College in a recent address before the 
La Crosse County Historical Society said the tremendous slaughter 
did not alone account for their total disappearance. The species is 
gregarious in habit, and he said, “ It failed in food-getting, in adapting 
itself to its environment, and in reproducing itself.” Thousands and 
thousands of miles of unbroken wilderness were required to meet the 
needs of these wild pigeons, and their extinction was inevitable. 

The marker is being erected at the top of Sentinel Ridge, Wyalus- 


ing State Park, at the confluence of the Wisconsin and the Mississippi 
rivers. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Cooksville Square, which was given to Cooksville by Daniel Web- 
ster for the free use of all, has for many years been the picnic grounds 
for the Old Settlers organization of that community. Though Cooks- 
ville was an early thriving village, it began to disintegrate when the 
hoped-for railroad passed it by, but each summer the descendants 
of the settlers of this area gather to renew friendships and enjoy a 
picnic dinner and program. This year the Square became a bee-hive of 


activity when 150 congregated on June 20 for the traditional 
picnic dinner. 


The Rev. A. M. Ivey, Prairie du Chien, was elected president of 
the CRAWFORD COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, on June 29, when 
Mrs. Lieta Slayton of Gays Mills entertained the group. 


The historical cabin-museum of the GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SociETy, New Glarus, had J. J. Figi as custodian during the summer 
months. The numerous relics, many of them used in the pioneer Swiss 
settlement, were inspected by Sunday afternoon visitors. Members of 
the Society assisted Mr. Figi and also cooperated in preparation for the 
New Glarus Centennial. 


On August 10 Chief Mitchell Red Cloud, the former vice-president 
of the JACKSON COUNTY HIsToRICAL SOCIETY, died. 


The KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY has recently received 
the autobiography of Colonel Michael Frank, in his handwriting. 
Colonel Frank’s grandnephew, B. W. Frank, Los Angeles, California, 
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was the donor of this little volume, which must be carefully handled 
because of its brittle condition. Included with this much prized gift 
was a photograph of the Colonel. 

The Kenosha News Publishing Company has presented the local 
historical Museum library with a complete file of bound copies of the 
News for the years from 1900 to date. What a fine gift! 


On June 17 the LA CrRoss—E COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY met at 
La Crosse and heard the story of the fabulous numbers of wild pigeons 
which once lived in Wisconsin and are now extinct. A mounted 
specimen from the State Teachers College Museum, and a pigeon trap 
used by Frank A. Smith as a boy, were on display. He explained how 
he had trapped these birds. 


Hamburgers, beans, coffee, ice cream, and cakes were sold at booths 
on the grounds of the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
in mid-August. There was much preparation for the annual social, 
which is the important event of this organization. The Lake Mills 
City Band entertained the crowd, and when a rainstorm put an end 
to the out-of-door entertainment, the church-museum displays espe- 
cially arranged for the visitors were pleasant pastime. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland P. Grant, Mineral Point residents, well 
known lecturers, presented as a benefit for the MINERAL POINT His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY a motion picture lecture on “ Adventures in Color 
with American Birds and Big Game,” on July 23. Mr. Grant has 
delivered more than 4,200 bird and animal lectures in the past twelve 
years, and he and his wife have made eleven trips around the Gaspé 
Peninsula in eastern Quebec, filmed big game in Alberta and British 


Columbia, and spent three summers on the waterfowl breeding areas 
in North Dakota. 


The Oconto Reporter printed on July 25 the last in a series of 
six top-ranking essays on the history of Oconto County communities. 
The stories were entered in a school contest sponsored by the OCONTO 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, a commendable undertaking, which 
was noted in the June issue of this Magazine. 


In 1941 the PiERCE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY was organized, 
but war activities put an end to further development of the group 
until recently. On July 17 interest was revived at a meeting called 
at Ellsworth. Mrs. Kenneth S. White, River Falls, was elected presi- 
dent. Plans were made to begin collecting “ anything that will show 
the early settlers’ way of life,” to initiate a membership drive, and 
to take part in the State Centennial preparations. 
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E. E. Husband, Balsam Lake, representing the POLK COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, has assumed an important place locally in promot- 
ing the State Centennial. Recently he was named chairman of a 
committee which is to work with the State Centennial Committee in 
planning collaboration between the county and the State. 


The Old Indian Agency House, near Portage, has had a successful 
season. Mr. W. C. English and wife were the former custodians, but 
upon the death of the former, the work was taken over by Mr. and 
Mrs. Maynard Benson, who occupy the custodians’ home on the agency 
house property. Since this restored landmark has no heating facilities, 
it has been closed until spring. The Colonial Dames of Wisconsin are 
the owners of this historical house-museum. Its history, written by 
Mrs. Bertha Holbrook, a curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
appeared in the September, 1945, number of this Magazine. 


CENTENNIALS 


A decade ago, in the summer of 1936, the centennial observance of 
Wisconsin becoming a territory centered at Madison. No matter what 
the nationality of the individuals and groups may have been, they all 
cooperated to make the celebration a success. Now Wisconsin resi- 
dents are directing their efforts toward making the observance of 
the 100th anniversary of Wisconsin’s admission to statehood a 
memorable event to be commemorated in 1948. 


It is natural enough then that villagers and city folks have been 
observing the 100th birthdays of their home places in increasing 
numbers during recent years. Among those noted in the State news- 
papers during the summer months are the following: 


Barton’s celebration occurred on June 14-16. The profits have been 
added to the funds which will be used for a “living” memorial in 
commemoration of those who served in World Wars I and II. 


A celebration postponed since 1943 became a reality on August 15 
at Black Earth. The parade must have reached major proportions, for 


the prizes for floats and costumes were nothing less than nylon hose 
and steaks! 


Menomonie’s history over a hundred-year period was recalled by 
its citizens on July 2-5, the highlight being a historical pageant and 
a “blue ribbon” parade. The permanent record of the celebration is 
a beautiful 44-page publication whose sepia illustrations are some of 
the finest that have been found in this type of centennial program. 
The format is artistic throughout, and those who planned it have per- 
formed an excellent service. 
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The little community of Mt. Vernon, a neighbor of Madison, and 
within three miles of the La Follette homestead, had a Homecoming 
gathering Sunday, July 14. 


As usual, New Glarus attracted a huge crowd on August 15-18 
when it marked its 101st birthday. Known for its community spirit, 
the entertainment attracted some 20,000 visitors, many of whom had 
been introduced to New Glarus’ ability to put on a first-class civic 
performance when attending the “ Wilhelm Tell Pageant,” which now 
has become a Labor Day tradition. 


Viroqua’s centennial, noted in the September Magazine, is recorded 
in a large Souvenir booklet (30 pp.) which provided ample space for 
the many fine pictures and maps of the region. Mrs. Lucy Grubb, 
Viroqua’s only centenarian, was honored by having her picture and a 
story of her life published in the Homecoming program. 


Some century-old farms whose acres have been tilled through all 
these years by the original owner and his descendants in turn are also 
a part of the great centennial cavalcade. On July 4 a celebration took 
place at the farm home of Olive and Myron Duckett, near Burlington. 
Thomas Duckett and his wife, Sarah, settled on the present Duckett 
homestead in 1846 upon arriving from England. A picnic dinner 
featured the reunion, and was participated in by forty-five guests. 


On June 26 Mr. and Mrs. John C. Ellis had open house, at Franks- 
ville, marking the fourth generation in possession of the Ellis farm. 
John Ellis completed his holdings of 150 acres with the purchase of 


the last parcel of land in 1846, which was then covered with stumps 
and trees. 


July 4 was reunion day on the Alfred J. Meyer's farm, town of Oak 
Creek, Milwaukee County, to recall the 100th year of the founding of 
the Joseph Meyer place. A popular display was the old split rail 
fence, 200 feet in length, which had been moved to the backyard of 
the home, as sturdy as in olden days. 


The Alvin Schommers became the fourth-generation owners of the 


early Bernard Schommer farm. Its location is a few miles from Holy 
Cross, Ozaukee County. 


Fond du Lac was the meeting place of the Bodamer clan, July 4, at 
which time they recalled the arrival and early activities of Philip 
Bodamer, their ancestor. He drove into the settlement in 1846 in a 
covered wagon and established a home for his family five miles south 
of Fond du Lac. The story goes that the path to the Bodamer cabin 
was much frequented by the Indians. 
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The Ole Onsgard descendants met at Orfordville, August 11, to 
honor the memory of their ancestor and his wife, Barbara, who arrived 
from Norway 100 years ago. Ole built a stone house for his family 
four miles east of Orfordville which is still well preserved. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel issued a two-part pictorial Centurama Sec- 
tion, Sunday, July 14. This newspaper is in its 109th year of publi- 
cation and did a worthwhile service in collecting and printing a great 
variety of pictures showing persons, buildings, organizations, trans- 
portation methods, fashions, notable visitors, maps, and numerous other 
subjects relating to Milwaukee beginnings. It is as entertaining as 
the contents of the blue and red plush albums which occasionally are 


dusted off and unlatched when a rummage sale necessitates a trip to 
the attic. 


The stories of church centennials are given excellent publicity in 
the newspapers, several of which have come to the Society’s notice. 
The Methodist Church at Black Earth grew out of a circuit rider's 
visit in the community 102 years ago. The 100th birthday of the 
founding of the church was an event of September 8. Dr. J. P. Newell, 


superintendent of the Madison District of the Methodist Church, par- 
ticipated in the services. 


A congregation established in the lead mining region is the St. 
Philip's Catholic at Highland. On September 18 the 100th anniversary 
of its founding was recalled, the program including a pontifical high 


Mass, a picnic dinner, and in the afternoon an address by Bishop W. 
P. O'Connor, Madison. 


The first Catholic Church in Dane County was founded at Roxbury 
by the Rev. Adelbert Inama a century ago. He traveled through seven 
counties in establishing the parish and at times said Mass in the 
Capitol at Madison. This event was observed by St. Norbert’s in an 


all-Sunday program, July 21. The Rev. Herbert A. Waldkirch has had 
charge of the congregation since 1940. 


_St. Andrew’s Catholic Church at Tennyson celebrated its 100th 
birthday, August 18-20, with religious and other activities. It has 
gtown from 20 families to 172, which represent 700 members. Its 


significant building dates are: 1846 log church, 1847 brick church, 
1875 present edifice. 


One hundred years of progress were recalled by the Wyoming Valley 
Methodists, near Spring Green, September 15. This parish was also 
the outgrowth of a circuit rider’s visit. Its present building was dedi- 
cated in the spring of 1903. 
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Participating in the centennial parade are several pioneers. A 
centenarian plus four years puts Mrs. Katherine Volhard, Mara- 
thon, in a class by herself. She was born on July 4, 1842, and is 
considered the oldest resident of Marathon County. Her husband 
participated in the Civil War and at one time was bodyguard to 
President Lincoln. 


Mrs. Mary Whitish was 101 on July 16. She makes her home with 
her son Peter, near Stitzer, and entertained relatives and friends when 
observing her birthday. 


A large birthday cake centered the table when Mrs. Annie Jaremba, 
Wisconsin Rapids, was the honor guest at her 100th birthday dinner. 
Mrs. Paul Furmaniak, a daughter, with whom she makes her home, 
entertained the immediate families on this occasion. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NOTES 


Tom McClaine, who hunted deer in Wisconsin for the market, 
arriving in Bayfield County in 1881, contributed some of his experi- 
ences to A History of Wisconsin Deer, a Wisconsin Conservation 
Handbook, published recently. 

In the fall of 1882 he and two companions killed some fifty deer 
near Cable and sold most of them to the American Express Company 


at Milwaukee and La Crosse. He found the forests, in which some 
high winds had leveled a great deal of pine, good hunting grounds. 
Conditions favored the early-day hunter since the deer heard little 
shooting, the huntsmen being comparatively few. McClaine knew of 
only seventeen hunters in 1890 in the Namekagon-Ghost Lake terri- 
tory, the year hunting reached its peak. He still owns some land with 
cedar growth and refuses to sell it “ because the deer in the neighbor- 
hood seem to enjoy the cedar swamps during the hard days of winter.” 


Dr. R. G. Raymond, Brownsville, Dodge County, retired the past 
summer after caring for the sick and ailing in the community for forty 
years. There were plenty of speeches and plenty of gifts, the story 
goes, at the testimonial dinner, with guests attending from throughout 
the State. Dr. Raymond has many interests in the little village: he 
is president of the Brownsville Canning Company, vice-president of 
the Brownsville State Bank, and president of the Brownsville Com- 
munity Club. 


The London Marsh is a 3,000-acre reclamation project, which has 
brought about the destruction of the unused Cambridge dam, a ninety- 
nine-year-old landmark. It was built in Koshkonong Creek to power 
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a mill, but the drainage of the marsh requires the deepening and 
straightening of the creek’s channel. During its demolition this sum- 
mer, crowds of spectators visited the scene. 


The fiftieth milestone was reached by the Horicon State Bank in 
early September, and at that time it announced a gift of $1,000 to be 
awarded in four annual $250 scholarships to needy and worthy students. 
The Horicon industrialist, D. C. Van Brunt, was its first president, and 
the bank began operations with a capitalization of $15,000. Because 
of its rapid growth, it was forced to move several times before erecting 
its own building in 1915. Russel Wilcox is the present board chair- 
man, and H. G. Diekelman the cashier. The only time it closed its 
doors, during the half-century of business, was for the bank mora- 
torium at the beginning of the Roosevelt administration. 


The Peshtigo forest fire, a hurricane of flames which swept over 
the counties of northeastern Wisconsin in October, 1871, was one of 
the biggest stories ever recorded by the Marinette Eagle-Star. ‘This 
newspaper celebrated its seventy-fifth birthday on June 24. Three 
generations of the Noyes family have been associated with the paper; 
Linwood Noyes is the present publisher. 


The lively Ripon Press entered its eightieth year of continuous 
publication the week of August 29. For forty-nine years the newspaper 


and printing plant have been under the management of the Howe 
family. They pledge their “ continued efforts to keep this newspaper 
ever alert to the needs of the Ripon community.” 


The Vernon County Agricultural Society was founded ninety years 
ago April 11, and elected Charles Waters its president. Since then it 
has never failed to put on a fair, though some difficult early years are 
recalled. Largely responsible for the continuation of the fair are the 
interest in horse racing, and the opening of the junior fair department 
more than twenty-five years ago. During a three-year-period, previous 
to 1891, when horse racing was discontinued, attendance decreased 
noticeably and the society was in debt $6,800. 


Henry J. O'Connor, Whitewater’s oldest merchant in point of service, 
has been operating his drug store for sixty-three years. O’Connor has 
no neon sign, lunch or ice cream counter; no electrical goods, groceries, 
or hardware, and what’s more he is not planning to have them. His 
magazine and newspaper rack, a stationery and school goods counter, 
and shelves lined with drugs, cosmetics, and medicines describe his 
surroundings. Now eighty-one, he does not expect to retire because 
“Tt just wouldn’t be the same if I didn’t operate my drug store.” 
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Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, has sent the following announcement to the editor of this 
Magazine: The Institute “is prepared to provide a limited number 
of Grants-in-Aid of Research in the field of Early American History 
and Culture to the year 1815. These grants will be available to those 
who have a definite project of research in progress. Applications must 
be received by April 15, 1947; announcements of awards will be made 
June 1, 1947. Information and forms for application may be procured 
from the Director of the Institute, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, 
Virginia.” 


GENERAL MAGAZINE INDEX 


It now appears that the general Magazine index, covering volumes 
16-25 (1932-1942), will be off the press “any day now.” These are 
distributed to members only upon request. If you would like a 
copy, drop us a card. It will be sent as soon as available. 





